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It" by D. ^HcCartnajy reasons for paying special attention to the 
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Pfrsnasion" Works f or ;the ,Qif tea in Pnblib lancation" by G. Nathan. 
4n ontline of gniaelines for organising sfea^eiriae ana l^al groups is 
presentea^ in J:he chapter, ^Jj^ej Ton an lOnl^J^ Cteg iGif tad^ 
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for childrSn froto preschool to senior high school 16v)el^ a conmunity 
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permanent committees for parent organization. (SBH) 
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The six parents who contributed to this book did so amidst all the otber 
activities InvalvedHn raising chHdren, making a living, and working forbetter 
:^dupatioa.of gifted and talented children. The authors-made^he effort 
to rmoh^B greater aiidienwtDf parents of gifted and talftnted children than is \ 
usually po^ibli from thair horhe'areaairi California,. Kan^s, Louisiana; New ^ 
Jersey> and Texas. Although the ''pare ri^network'' ii growing. Mmmunication 
IS stiir hampered by such annoyancee ^bopy. machines/stamps; lack; of off Ice 
hilp,_.andji^,^,_i. , _ ^ . \\ 

\ Gratitude is due the parent'^authors/^he review conrjmittee/ and varioua^^^ 
others who have helped in the publieatiori of this^iandbook, ^ 

Mettthe parents who wrote thj book: v 
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Keith Wood is4he found ing chairman of the Manhattan ( Kansas) ^ 
'Association for lifted, Talented, and Creative Children. Ha was 
the "parent representative, on the Kansas team at the deadwobrf 
{Soutb Dak^cta) Leadership Training Institute In 1974, In February, 
1975, he directed a group session orrparent involvement in gifted 
and talented at The AssoQiatlori for Gifted Midwestern Regional . 
convention in Wichita. He was one of five parents to serve on 
a school board-spohSQred comrfi4ttee to develop guidelines for 
gifted and talented programs in Manhattan/.* ' 
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; Parents haye aly\ays liked to talk about their children, 6speciaM 
; jDartnts who shara their concerns* HpV true this is with^flar;4nti of giftedsnd 
talented children! Because of the hurdles encounlered /n furthering thjir;' 
chi l.drenfs education and developing thi^ t^lentspf their childrin, thf se parints 
. often yearn fpi^halp and direction^ To communicate-^ 
' -veteran" 'parents, on the subject^of gifted educjitiop - c^n^be a rewarding 
experience for the bewildered "robkie", p^ 

several subjedtaifff top prUirlty v^lth most parents^ | 

■ 'Ea^^lop^ 

ind point of view, jfrom the' precarious position pf mbther or father of an 
exiDeptional child. ( V J 
4 Reasons for special attention for giftfd an^ talented children art given 
in theJirst chapter of the book. Most parents inherently know their gifted : 
chjid heeds^special attention, but may have difficulty ^expressing these feelings^ . 
to the outsr4e world/ which often proves host i It and rtsentf u I to\^a?d the --'-^ 
gifted and faJented: - ' ■ " ' ' . / / ^ 

: .C Two contains examples from a father who has gathered Information 
from'his own experiences in a ^'reluctant" commijnrty. He recounts praptical ' \ 
solutions to many of the problems caused by ^pushy parents" of the gifted 
and talented. .' ' J - . / : :;: / V- 

Parentspeak's nexvcbBptsr is about political action inthefield of 
legislation for educational programs. The rpommendation here is for "orgarii-; . 
zed persuasipn/' The impassioned protest/attack,,oraembnstratibn sometimes . 
attract media coveragerbutior realTesulp^ 

^nothrng beats the knowledgeable, well-prepared, factual/anri courteous 
'presentation. To help gifted education, ^^ne must u^ facts, figures and plenty 
of ftfflow throu^. " ^ ' ' i. V , 

A parent's feeling of aloneness, being an "only'*, is developed in Chapter 
Four with an;a0peal to organize with other onltei for action/ c^ 
results. Publications cited in*this chapter are listed with address^, and prices^ 
where available, in the Appendix, / . ' ' 

Practical hints for home lifa with the gifted child are covered in this last 
chapter by a parent who hps worked through various pbssibiiities. The epilogue 
Is an interpretatidn of the song "Friendly Persuasioni" emphasiiing commitment 
to gifted arid talented edubationJ ^ ' : 

We hope ParentspBak vj]\\ prove useful and helpful to fD^rents and, ultimately, 
to their gifted and, talented children. Comments and criticisms would be ■ ' 
appreciated. ^ : _ ^ , : ' 

Barbara Johnson - z^^^Bi ' 

PubliQations Editor j / j = > 
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■ - : ^" ' ^ - "A - 

To Parents of Giftid and Talantid Children ^ \" 
Fronri their Gifted and Tiltnted Civ ft»tn - ^ ^ 

'.-«■• t . ' „- ' 

/>» compdsite letter, written 4y and tenth graden'/n the k G. M. (Mehtally Glfted\ 
Minors) Program, Alhambre, California.] , i ■' \ 

You love me, and usually understand merbut I wish you raalizfd that 
. being gifted ddas not make everything^asy. I still have a hard time in Math,"' 
,forexampl6: Think of tTie position I have been put in since first gradeijusf- 

because! pasiid_a_sillyje'stof,describing-pictures. Ever since then ! arn 
-axpected to always be straight A or on top. You say, "Mere, do this,' you're 

supposed to be smart." \ * ■ ■ 

I'm glad when you expect only what I am. capable of b^ing. .1 may excel' 
in certain areas and decline in othersri'm grateful when you tlon'ipressure 
me but help, guide, and :advise me instead. My teachers always pusit harder 
because I'm in tha gifted program. I'm in harder c|asses. The teacher grades 
harder than for regular students, find expects more. Durjng reglstratioh I 
• couldn't even pet one class becausea'ieacher saw I was tn the ''directed . 
studies". She thought the class I wanted was too easy^that is the kind of ^ 
stuff I don't like. . - ^ 

If, only you could see the type of things that go on in school and my 
reactions. to' them I feel you could, understand j.ust what type of an individual 
;\am. Don't get me wrong. You do ta1<e j great.interest in my school work and 
"school social life" but,your generation 'is far r emo ved from mine. It's hard 1 
for ymj tolindefStahd a^ ; 

I think my wor|C and what l,want to do, is different than yours. I wish 
you would recpgnizi my wishes and help me, Understand me a fittlg more"" 
For one thing, l-like\books and re^ 

having my favorites jbr myself so I could read them whenever I wanted to 
Why do you say that libraries are good enough? , . . 

; V I ses myself as-a pWson, but not as a child. I don't think 1 fiave,ever 
really thotight of myself^as a child. I feel that is one point j would. I ike, you ' 
to understand. I want to' be treated as more of a person, Nowrl don't realiy 
know; But you mustn't expecfme to live up to your expectations. Well^ I 
wish you would stop pu I itng the child psychology bit. ' % 

I feer that seeing myself as an individual is something I have to do fBr ' 
myself. I can't expect someone else to'do It for me, I 'm a very conf used< 
person right now with^^^iked-up,feelings'about different ideas; Some day 
I'll find myself-soon, I hope-and be able to express myself to others^ but 
I need you, as well as other people, to help me, - ' ' 



vii 




:^yjV>i£^::.J:d^^^^^^ l don^tf l try to be myself. But 

- : other gifW^i r$s6nt mi\sometjmes for.gatting better grades or 

, > being just a little more perceptive thap they are; Some people can't wait tq 

blab t6 others that I'm a brain, th^t I'm gifted, that I get/l's, or that I'm 
; r so smart, much smarter than theyWe. I dislike this because most people think- 
- . really intelligent people tend to beyveird or vpry different than they are. This 
^V:^^ :; is not sOi^ Everyone has nearly the same emotional feelings whether intelligent 
^ or not.'Wis are human, too. ^ '^^V 

, I feel like we haveTbeen set off oy ourselves like the tigers in the zoo. Nice 
to look at andjalk to but to stay awavi from— wrre differtnt. It's like a stereo- * 
type— ill Chinese operate laundries or aJJ JewisK/own^jeji^^^^^rii. Not tmsi ' 
We.are not all geniusesjor top-notchjnttllactuals. We are normal human balngii>.; 
but wehavea/'label." . \^ ^ . 

I like it wfien you encourage me to work^n things I enjoy, or: build up 
Ideas I've already got. That w^y I'm ablt^p get'my mind starting to decide what 
-'^^^plfJlC^flht^and what [think isn't jo good. Thje on^l^ problern is that Vffi:- - i 
always asking if I'm doing it"right" instead of deciding for my^lf *V 
- AH in all, I guess what I'm saying is that I feel a need for a more Open 
communi&tion betweeq us. 1 think Sometinies wt tend to take each other, . ^ 
and our feelings, for granted witholit ever ri^lly discussing them. v ^ 

" V Your h&rd-wofkfng child, w 
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REASON^ FOR , 

SPiCIAL ATTiNTlON TO 

EDUCATION FOR GIFTED AND TALIMTED 



The Future Saiongs To Thost.Who.Prepara For 

,by DdLois M&artrny 



^ ^ Thwr§ fs no mgrs sssrcMrtff or tfiffi^uft pfQtfsm ^^^^ 

■'"■^ fQrsfreswsopia th§n^to id§ntify, nunurSiSnd 

- - - y . ^^^^ r ^- — w$Q7\mtMMfmb7wmfmts,9ti§§Hlnfmntits -^^' 

' J : ' ■ ' fs^ ss a freapeopfs, . . . *^ . ^- 

j- ' . ^ Mit a fraa SQQiBtY qartUFBs tha Individual n^^ 

/ - V. alona fQr ths cantrf&ution'^ m§y maka to tha ^ 

# SQciai fort, tut a/se ^d primarify for tha 

_ ^ntFitutionJia may mka to^i^own mfiwion 

. ; anddavalQptmnt.^ ^ ^ W ^ 

^ . ^ , * ■ Thi Ftfrekefelltr Riport on Education, 

The Bicentenn^l is moi% than.a" commemoration of tfhe 1 776 signing or 
theDiclaration of i^diperidence^h is a ©alebration of ^ha progress >feirica 
^haPmade since thin^We Amiricans ar%justly proud o^this country. The|?^ 
' accomplishments of our people have ttimulated a love of country, loyalty,, 
and patriotism in the mmds apd hearts of Ae generationiebf An#ietfns. '^'^ 
^ Year after year), we prepare for the future with idees from the past, ■ ' 
. when suddenly an idea appears which deierMes to be callefl new, And we know ^ 
. that it h nevy.^ut only because we also kno w wh ^t has happened before. / 
Apiertca today is faced with incredible challenges, dl^erent frpm aad mqre • 
sej-iousthan any it hag ever met be^e. How we meet these cHaflenge^^vviil be" 
a major factor in determining future p^Dgress, and In maintaining our! position 
as a world leader, ' ^ 

Education is the foundation upon which all grept natlofis hfye been bu fit. 
Thegreatesi duty Americans perform for their country is ttot of guiding 
lts|uture destiny. This can only:be done By preparing the youth of today^ 
through appropriate education; to assunie the roles of leadership and Tesponsl' 

. bility-of tomorrow. ^ ^ / ^ ' : ' * : .^ 

, ^ Education, as we know ittoday, v^ould have Sfemed only^a remote ; 
possibility to our forlfathers. Having met the challenge ^quantity educati^ 

^with virtually everyone of school age now in the classroom, we must strive for 
appropriate education ftfr all by providing ^erentiated, individualized v 
programming for those vyith special needs. . . ^ * / 

Background of Gifted and Talented Education . 
The recent interest and support for gifted education has been tremendous. 
Sif-s UJ. Commissioner of Education Marland Jr,, gave his status report 



5%y^ytOp6ngrGss in 1961, there has been interest and support for this minor-ity ^^^^^^^ ^ 

v.jroup. New federal legislation has been enacted, states have introduced " 
^c:^:-;:.--^^^^^ state and iQijal funding have increasGd, parents have become involved 

: and committed, and business and industry have offered assistance. The ' - 
Natiohal/StatQ Leadership Trainlnp Insfitut© Qr*.the Gifted angl the Talented - 
has alerted every section of the United States to the need for special programs- 
for special children. ." . : • - y' . 

Identification procedures^' have been outlined, discussed, debated, .aWd-.- . 
questioned :a| they refeted to various cultJres. Handbooks for teachers, parents 
^ and administrators hivi been written. States have been ericou raged and 
.^^ : V asiisted in writing a state plan for their gifted and talented youth: The Assbci- 
' atron.fQr the. Gifted (TAG Lhas presented ieminars at regjonal and national 

confarencfs wrth numerous educators in thecountry giving freely of their ' 
' ' time and effort. Studies have been made and volumes have been, written based 
on scientific research concerning every facet of gifted-child education. 
.: _ lt.woul_d.beJnappr_oprJate for.me to suggest^new.and different reasons Jor,. 
^ justification forgiving special attention.to our gifted and talented youth. This 
" ^ has been discussed,by people more knowledgeable than I and with a greater > 
- ^ command of words. However, as a palrent committed to making a contribution 
to- this movement/there are certain things I consider worth repeating, under 
- the following two headings: the preservation of the individual asa separate 
entity and the preservation of America aS a society an d a nation, . 

^ , Preservition of the Individual is a Separata intity 

- Special programming for the gifted and tainted youtb^'s consistent with 
the philosophy of education and a democratic society. Both iemphasize the 
primacy of the Individual and make a commitment to the development of ^ 
full potential. The American ideal of equality of opportunity must not mean 
sameness of appi:oach nor mediocrity. Parents must not feel that they are 
asking for special priviregMN^hen they ask for specific changes in existing 
' , ; programs; or that new special programs be Initiated for their children. ^ 
\ Every child has the right to expect that his schoor experience be 
challenging and intereiflng. Gifted and;talented youth are not- challenged in- 
the regular classroom. Variability of youth; must be accepted. AII.Ghlidren can^ 
- not be treated as if the^toared the same capacity for learning. Many schools 
:iat al r levels, ar.e lqckid '^g a traditional arnd conventional approach geared to 
the average learner. To the gifted or talented student school becomes lifeless, 
sjerile, futile, perplexirrg, and meaningless. f 

When we find a school system with a prescribed cur 
assignments for all students, lecturing as i^ost the only means of Jnsfrue^ ' 
standard tests by vyhich all studerits are evaluated, and teacher-chosen grades 
as the measure of learning, then we can^almost guarantee meaningful learning 
' _ is not available for tHe able student. There is no challenge and little, Ifan^s 
y interest. j; ^ .y:' ,^ 

\ ' All the blamecfor this self-defeating system can not be placed on the 
.. educators. Many of t'h^m do not knqw any feasible alternatives. Even if they , 
did, funding is given to other priorities. The gifted and talented students can 
not benefit from the irdhclad bonds of conformity. Alternatiyes can be offered, 

. ' if special classes are provided or some form of special attention given them. 
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Feasible alt^natives that wilt motivate and. chall^^^ these children into self- 
initiated leaftitng situations must be substitutid for the traditional patterns^ . 
if they are tO'develop a 'love of learning'. 

Chalfinging Educational Problenns 
^ ; special attention is necfssary for gifted and talented youth; research has 
foupd that they present challenging educational probfems because of .their 
deviation from the norm. Special training is not only desirable but necessary 
for teafchers of this excBptional group, if theresults are to be in the best 
interests of the child and of society. Teachers and administrators who have no 
special training in working with the gifted child, may not recognize the charac- 
teristics/and certainly they will not be.able to cope with their learning and 
developmental needs. / ^ ^ 

A child brings to scKool his unlimited curiosity, energy, and uncurbed ' 
imaginatipn. What happens? Teachers and schools often stifle the curiosity 
and limit^the imagmation through lessons associated with unpleasant or 
difficult chores, or those cdncerned with irrelevance oe triya. The students are 
crammtng for a test,^humoring.a teacher, and answering questions that do not 
come from a chijd's own need to know. ^ ' ^ 

The same Johnny who can't read was once a child .beginning to learn th# 
^ alphabet and impatient to read a story by himself . Tlie Jane wfio today 
^ates poet^ustd to ^e n^ry 0y0^t)d songs^^The high school dropout 
|Couldn't^w^3it to be>|ig enor^fTto start ffldot The dfjll, apathetic, *and bored 
adult was once an e^er child asking quesji^ns. Research has found these things 
can happen to the able studerit=who is ndt given special attention, who irnot 
: provided with a t^cher^ho is trained'in dealing wjth the able child. 

Gifted stud|nts ten us over and'over how they need meaningful feedback 
from their teachers. Most of them feel qujte capable of copfng with negative 
criticism, Their need to be cHallenged in and out of the classroom is qui-te 
strong, but very rarely met. Stufents are quoted as sayihg./Teachers do not 
like to be chailenged. The 'right^'method Js'what counts. If I offer a different 
^^way of doihg things, it is almost always rejected, without consideration or, 
explanation.'^ / . 

How car^ we expect a child to develop to his fuli potential under such 
conditions? These jeachers have not been given special traini|ig, do hot have 
enough courage to act as facilitators rather than teachers and are afraid to admit 
that they do not have all the, answers. If gifted and talented ^tudents are to be 
tiappy and productive they must be given more responsibility for thoir pwn 
learning and.more alternatives must be nr^d^ available to them. 

i Conformity and Self-Concept 

The desire to conform^and the feoling of being different arG the two jaws 
of a vise that of ton grip the gifted and talented youth. Because of tho pressures 
of an inadequate schodl system with no special attention being given to the 
gifted and talontod students, tho excoptionally bright child lEyikoly to try to 
hide his brinhtmoss bV protondlpg to mnkd just m many mistokos as fiis cUm^ 
mates. He may miftbohnvn Just to provb hu h onu of tho "rooulnr guys." 

If u gifted child Is cohsidorod a "brnin^' l)y uttiur fitudnnts or by tho 
leacfiors, tio is subjoct to unormous pms^iiirn. Unless thu pHrtints am mu wluit 



.is dsvilopjng and can make adjustments at home or through the school 
administration, emotional probierris are likely to occur, ' 

What a person believes'abput himself is partly a function of hislnterpri- " 
' tation of now others see him, pis self-concept rests in. part on what he tNnks 
others thipk of him. Academic success orfailurt appears to be as deeply rooted 
in the concepts of self as it is in measured mental ability. , 

The assumption that human ability is the most important factor in ^ ^ 
achievenpent is questionable. /The students' attitudes limit the lev^l of achievemen 
in school andMn life. Many researchers believt that the most intelligent persons 
are those who know themselves best^Self-concept is influenced by tKe relatidn- 
ship a Derson has at first witfi his family and peers in an unstructgred situation, 
and jatpr in a more structured one with' his teachers and peers at school, 
- Parents and^ teachers should bear in mind that self-concepts are modified 
by Bverylife experience yntil the maturing years. The prime goal of school 
Systems should b^ to develop a strong self-concept, or feeling of respect for 
the m|nd and body, and confidence in the student's ability to function 
effectivily. Individuals who feel good about themselves, who are actively 
/ involved, who canlact effectively with confidence are more at ease socially 
and more self-a^urigd in whatever they try to do. 

A positive approach to students as individuals, and to their differences, 
isteadhing in^its best sense. The development of all potentials, including 
positive self-concepT, presents ajrue challerige to today*s parents and.educat6rs< 
Subh a positive attitude cah eliminate the child's need to conform, and encourage! 
^ individual uniquenes^. 

Gifted and talented youth should/be taught to solve problems crebtively, 
through the generation of ideas, and to use their imagination. Students should ' 
Ite made to feel that they are creators rather than just learners. 

Creative 'thinking is needed to^resolve the problems of living both now • 
and in the future The prbblems our gifted and talented youth face today are 
real problems in lining as they struggle toward development of greater ihsights, 
in and out of school. They must develop problem-splying skills: the ability to 
project several ideas, apply them in given situations, and evaluate thei results 
as they apply to thei-r iridividua] lives, and to society as a whole. 

Given special attention and encogragement, these students will reali2e ' . 
that their ideas are recognized, that they are no longer limited to'predetermined 
answers or procedures and, as a result, they will assume more responsibility 
and generate more ideas. This establishes a cycle of creativity and self-direction 
which will directly affect the preservation of the individual, and ultimately the 
country, / ^ 

Gifted and talented youth should be provided with a scholarly education 
within a humane environrnont. Schools must riot ignore the rieed for positive 
.social interactions. In her book, Left-Handed Teaching, Gloria Castillo reminds 
us that learning is most effective when the fisolings of^the participants are 
rOcoyni^od, acceptod, md permitted to bocomG an active part of the learn iny 
procoss. 

Most of the schools hnvo, (or ronsons quitn obvious to all of us, focusod' 
most -if not nll-of thoir tirrio tind attuntion ufi coynitivu skills. Wo know this 
is importnnt, but is it onouyh for our giftud nnd tnluntud studnnts? Many 



leading educators, ap well as parents, do not think so. We believe there is a 
need to supplement the cognitive skills with the affective dimensions bfuthe 
child— his interests, concerns, fears, anxieties, joys and any other personal 
feelings and reactions— for a good learnihg environment. Confluent educatic^ 
is desirable for all children, but-an absolute necessity far the above-average \^ 
student in order to develop the j'whole child.'' For the gifted and talented 
the blen^^ng of cognitive and affective strategies allows for emotional, 
physicaL arrd intellectual learning and frees him^from the facade of the 
traditional*"good student'Mmpge, = . 

Rreservation of Arfterica ai.a SoGiety and a Nation 

Identification, development, and use of our most productive resources - 
arl a matter of survival, in an era of everHncreasing crises and challenges; The 
future of our country and our way of life depends upon the values, creative 
thinking ability, and problem-solving skills developed in the gifterfijnd talented 
youth of America. , ' . 

The need for leadership is obvious. Never bifore in the history of our 
country has .there been a greater need for independent thinkers, people of vision, 
those who can maintain this country's position as a world leader. 

American was founded on a belief in individual freedom. And yet, have 
we provided the climate for freedom to learn-\freedom to choose from many 
and various alternatives, as well as encouragement to develop an "inner 
freedom" so essential to the development of thawhoie person? ' 

Viktor FrankI described inner freedom when hp related his experiences . 
in a concentration camp. He tells us that he finall^ re'f lized, after years in the 
camp, that everything (possessions, status, i^dentityi cap be taken^from a man, ' 
except one thing, and that is thalast of ''human fre^doW'-freedom to 
choose one's own .attitude on any given set of circunistaVices- This inner ^ 
freedom makes us responsible for, thinking our own tn^u^hts, becoming a 
unigue person, and being the person we choose to be. We may have hundreds 
of alternatives to choose from, depending upon our situgtion, or we may have 
none, hut this inner freedom exists regardless, \ 

in his book, Freedom to Learn, Car) R, Rogers tells us there is scientific 
evidence of the necessity for this sense ofTreedom. A studvkshqivved that while, 
nearly everyone yielded Jn some degree to group pressure, tnere\were sharp 
individual differences, and these we.found to be definitely coVrelated with 
personality characteristics. For example, the ihdividuals who tended to yield, 
agree, or conform, the ones who could be controlled, gave general evidence 
of incapacity to copo effectively with stress. 

The non-conformists did not tend to panic when placed under pressure 
of conflicting forces. The study further showed that the conformists had 
feelings of personal inferiority and inadequacy, while the person who did not 
yield to pressure had a senso of competence and personal adequncy. Ho or she 
was more solf-containod and autonomous in thinking and was a better judge 
of the attitudes of other pooplo, Thoroforo tho person who is free within himsulf, 
who is opan to his oxporionco, wtio hns u mma df his own frnudom and rusponsi- 
bla choioa, is less likuly to bo cofitrollod by hi^ nnvirofunnnt thnn tho pufHon 
Incking in thoso qualities. ITwu hupu to produco men nrul women wtui will Im 
to fnako {) rG^comfTiitmeni to Uu» l);isic vnluus upon wliich Atmfki] vvns 
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bjjilt, then we must use this "inner freedom" idea asa sprtngboBrd' into the. \ 
third century of our hation's fexistance, ■ j ^ ■ ; 

The 1974 "Report to Congress on Education of the Gifted and Talented'' 
. indicated that programs for the gifted will produce motivation and productivity' 
in adult life if properly implemented, jncreasing the takable income. of the most 
capable segment of the population. The productivity of a well-adjusted, gifted 
or talented adult would be beneficial in many ways, One outstanding benefit 
would be the monetary gains to the treasury as gifted adults make their economic 
. contributions to the ecqnomy. 

The use of tax mohey by the government to finance educational programs . 
represents more than just simple spending; it represents an investment. This is' 
particularly true when we allocate our tax money, for the education ofnhe 
gifted. Good educational programs for the gifted and talented youth will yield - . 
both human and economic dividends. ^ ^ . ^ 

Ours is a world that^we did not make but one which. ^e can yet shape, if 
we are sincere in our efforts to give special attention to the youth with capacities 
to lead us. These young people can. discover cures for menfafand physical 
illnesses, find ways to feed the hungry, solve the energy^ crif is and keep America . 
a free, world leader for the next two hundred years. 

Society must accept the responsibility for looking beyond tradition for 
tomorrow's education. We must accept the responsibility for facilitating the 
continual growth of our mo^t able children. ■ * 
/ . Despite the gravity of the nation's sociakand economic problems today, 
when put into their proper perspective they will be solved. As in the past when 
we have been faced with a crisis, America will emerge at=the end a stronger and 
more vibrant country— with a citizenry more concerned than ever. ^ 

^ As we study our past,' we are confronted with a simple but extrernely * t 
important message. It is that, we the people, parents, and educators must 
-respond as did our forefathers when problems arose, with dedication, enthusiasm, 
and determination. We must continue in our efforts to give special attention to 
those children and youth who.have the potential for greatness, realizing that 
the futurerbefongs to those )A^ho prepare for it. . 
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CC^MMUWITY OPPOSITION • ' > 

TO^pDUCATION OF ' ' - • . - • 

^Pushy Parents'' W^^^ In the fleluetant Community 

byKilthWpod " 7 h V " ' ^ "^^^ * ' 

;^ A cause mwy'ts tngon\mn/ent tutit^^ , 
\ it's ffke ghampegne or high shoes, anti one must^ 
be prepared to suffer forih ^ 

\ / ■ . " ■ Arneld Binrtett 

^. \ . - . ■ / V'' ^ ^ . . . - . ■ ■ - 

The potential gamsyto society from our. gifted and talented chrldren, in 
a time when Cfjsis is tha common word, are too great to be only half attainetl, ' 
■ Jf America is to retiive/tha full future value from these children/she must 

give them special attention. ' ^ ' ^ . . 

'There is nothing so dnequal as the equal trlatment^^o^ . ^ 

Our coumry hgs acted upon that reasoning in programs for children with ' ■ - 
me ntaf and physical l|mitatrf ns, Now on the obverse, the cause of the gifted 
aad talented 4s certainly a wo/thy banner to follow in efforts of individually 
approprlateeducatio^Jor all children. ' * \ 

"Gifted^and taljented are not better, they are differ&nt!"^^^With this 
statement Elizabeth^' Paul of Minnetonka, Minnespta, introduced the subject > 
of successful community ^ograms for gifted and talented at a parent work-^ 
shop on gifted education^ Many communities react negatively to eduGatlonal 
programs for gifted' and'talentid chijdren/said Paul, a parent. The programs 
are labeled elitist, discriminatory/threatehing to teachers, morally irresponsibfe^ 
- or a thousand othdr bugaboos. She pointed out that gifted children have their- 
. ^.pwn special problems which deserve attention. ; / ^ 

For parents ^f the gifted and the talented, the admission that their c 
are not better but d/ff&rBnt, i% B clue to successful action in a reluctant community 
The basic though| in this coricept can be the guidepost for all activities. 
. ^ ' As in a good mathematical theorem certain givens exist. For tWs discourse 
we will assume that you, the parents, have made the commitment to gifted and , 
_ talented, VVIth a lew QtherS of similar intent, you approach your community' * ^ 
' and schools decraring, '^Gifted and talented shall be served. When can we begin?'' 
fn the reluctant community the response is akin to walking into thff side of an 
iceberg: hard/pid, arid of oyerwhelming magnitude. * 

The glory of the spfrit otall great educators bo upon thcr community that 
says, ''Let's grit started toda^ , 

Examlhatlori of Naturo of Opposition * 
In the real world of the ryluctnnt community, oxnmination of tim noture 
of your opposition is pnrjfi^ount.^Nlnqthoonth contury advico to odvocatos was: 



"Thrice is he ffrrhed that had his quarrel just/ But four times he whff-getslhis . 
blow in f ust/V^ So, too, must parents of gifted and talented react. V r 

When opposition is encounteridryou must not only be certain of the , 
justification of |/our cause, but knoAA/ledgeable enoagti Jbbut the ppposltibn 
to be able to c^jnterits arguments l^efore they are raised. "Knowledge: 
little light disp&p much darljness/' . ' ^ 

The darkness of .community opposition can be expelled bydiligent rtsearch 
and constant dissemination of the-facts learned. The CQTnmunity'may, needj 
intensive edupatlpn to ^ercdme jts hesitancy. Community reluctance can 1 
probably be cat^orized into thr4e common strains. '\ 

One is difficult to verbalize, yet it Is very real. Itlsa.conflict of :'haye 
versus "have-nots"; it is^an imagejOf intelligent children coming from only ' 
affluent homis, arid programs existing only in schools in wealthy neighbor-- 
hoods;jt Is a fear that children selected for the program will be stigmatized; . 
it isa fear'of eggheads. In all thesi fears, one thought comes through: a' * u ^ 
community Is afraid of an^ program that can be construed as conferring 
privilege. Or, even more basically: one person getting something more than 
the other fellow has, /; ^ / 

Answers to Some Argurnen^ti - \ 

ThiS-ega'litarian quest is voicefl by.two^groups, not necessarily overlapping 
in cOmposition/One group may feei^that their school is sub-par educatipnafly, 
or ecQhomically, or ethnically. This may Indicate an inferiority complex. The 
other group may be well educated ajid intelligent but feel their children might 
not qualify'Jor the program, , ' ^ ^ 

When-presented with this type-of f^ar In the reluctant community, consider 
the.reverse. It is not difficult to admit that, some children Jn^yr schools, not 
our ownAof tfourse^ might need Title I jeadingsassfstancs. By applying this 
reverse situation argument, that sdme children need gif te^ programs, we can 
imply that the argument against privilege is without merit. Needy children 
should be served. ^ . ^ 

The Commissioner of Education's^ Report s does a fine job of. handling 
similar arguments. Keep a copy handy and adapt Its me&sage to your com- 
munity. Most of all„stress the fact that intelligence knows nb ethnic, economic 
or social barriers. All groups have children who are potential members of - , 
gifted progran^s, and all schools should benefit. 

Tiptoe gently through these arguments, for a mistep her^ opens the 
movement to charges of "'elitism". VVe live in an age^when elite movements 
are in. the same public category with the seyqn deadly sins. Yet, we strive so 
often to find the elite in our society, VVe want the very best In politics/sports," 
and endowed chairs at universities. Still, elitism is an epithet in the reluctant 
community. 

The fear of racial and ethnic discrimination will quickly raise its head in a 
reluctant comntunity. Gifted programs have been under fire In many areas" ^' 
because white rTiiddlo doss chiidron have been the dominant participants. The 
standnrdizod tests usod for so long nro seen as particularly favorable to this 
same cattjqary of children. Minority spokesman will bo concornod about the ^ 
impact of qiftod \rtoi}num on ihuir secimOrit of the community, Ericouraoo 
ihoir participati(}n, and gain frorn.tlioir vnluablo insiyhl, 

. \H ■ ■ 
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If we truly believe in ^e cone 
should educate the child according 



lyiorethart^ver America Is av^are i^the waste of -her naWal rpourc^s/ 
Gifted children are one of our greatest resources. We carinot afford the-foss 
of any.childNRegardless of your ethnic smndard, vocallyjhoulder a part of 
;th8 load to guarantee that prograirs in your community Teflect trie value of ^ 
all children; The field of minority ":e$tihg patterns and researcH is ripiaHy 
expanding, Document tbth the adaptability of the prpgrams fori children, 
and the reality of selectiori systems that can .identify the gifted €nd talented 
in the diverse cprn'munity in which you live. CarefuLattention to this area 
is fundamentaL Not only ^^ill hypocritical lip service torpedo your program 
in. the comiSlunity, but Uncle Sam is also watching, and many schools wilT^ ' 
sink without federal dollars. ' . - 

e Is TOt^th& expend it^ of'money for programs for children wtio already 
h^vd edyant^ages against the grai^n of the American idea. of equal education for 
all? With the national publicity giv^n to several court cases in this area, .this 
argument may well surface in your community. Keep yojjrself carefully ^ 
infold so that programs.^u encourage do not run afou l of the courts. 



cept of individualized education'; the/i we 
J to his needs, rather than assuming that ■ 
each phitd in a heterogeneous classroom will be.adequately educated. From / 
sports to Title I reading to Headstart, we already grant afmost every possibre 
assistance with federal aid to every pbssihle category, save one: gifted and 
^talented, who have their own needl If, they are to be truly equally educated, 
let us give them their fair share in qur.communities.' / 

Special progranns do cost mORey while many schools still need basic 
!mproygm%nts, taxpayers will surely ask if the cost is justified. '*Y^u better^ 
believe it!" is my stock retort. What, I ask my inquisitor, is the cost of edu- 
eating another Salk, Pajteur, Roosqvelt, Carver, and others like them, who 
. with intelligence and pluck have made such valuable contributions to our 
societv^? More importantly, how mych have we alrepdy lost when childreR 
with sinnfilarfff^lliggnce were discoMraged, turned off, pr cast off.by a public 
eduGatidn Which did not meet their educational needs? ' * ■ ' * 

When as many ag^eventeen percent of gifted chfldren are schopi drop- 
outs ^ it is very clearihat the schools are failing these children. Can we 
afford. not to pay the cost? For the| dollar^conscious you can cite examples of . 
inexpensive gifted and talented prbgranris like the mentor programs, inservice 
training for classroom teachers, an^ the use of consulting teachers; Regard- 
less of the price tagv^ducation of these children does not cost, it pays/ 

^ ^ previously staied^ho dropout load implies that schools TaiJ children, 
This.frust not be construe/J a'^a blanket criticism of gbhool and teachers, / 
To allw that charge to sl^nd only'brings teacher opposition, which must btf 
handled^skillfi^lly, Howeven, the statistics dp reaffirm our'contentidn that 
the.classrobm teacher already has alfull load, teaching to the great average, ' 
while the voracious mind of the gifled child, unchallenged and unstimulated * 
by the average,:fades away. Gur argument i^ that intolligGnco, like a strong 
arm, mrophies with disusG ond somp toachors.shbuld bo.troinod to taactf 
giftad childron,'' ' - I 

A functiqnal undorstnnding of tho oppositipn ihni moy bu uncounluifod ' 
in the ruluctnnt curnmiirrity dovblops only wJtii uxporjcncu nnd i'ntonsd di^]^ " 
cumm and unalysis by yoijr core gbup. I hopo ttio idous *]uoy(}stnd haw urt) ' 



of a^isfance in yisuaiijinglhi natu^^of ybur opposif ion, should it develop. 
If it' cioes', the responses discgssid may need to b& adapted to your community, 
but consider this thought: Jifee the f lies and honiy proyerb, yoiJ.wiff,accofcnp|ish 
mol-e with commpp horse-sense and research than with eraotional responses. 

' Thrif Faces of a Reluctint Community 

The. reluctant communiity has^three faces. One is the opposition of the 
parents themsilves. Administration of thevschQols can^be a significant second - 
roadblock, as well as itj close partner, the school board. Most significant of 
allr the gcea test 'hindrance is the reluctant teaching staff! Without the support 
' and cooperation of, the teachei^s, the third face of the reluctant communityt 
; no projfarnA/vill ever succeed, j = ^ ^ ^ 

Before considefiTig these three, a correiative philosophical note is 
appropriate. There are twd.ways to apprpach new Jdeas^'^p.ne is to ratiojialize, 
to deny the existence of the need, or to d.ejiy the need fo\ change. The pther 
■IS to examine the rgtionate of the new idea, and then implement the most 
Ipgical solution. We can acknowledge that square pegs do not fit into round 
holesfor wfe'can find real ways to reshape the pegs. The role of the committed 
parent must be tb define the rationalization, explain the rationale that justifies 
our cause, and then proceed to reshape the pegs. ^ > 

^ Teacher opposition may sound unusuaL However, an element of con- - 
servat ism seems to exist which resists the adoption of new programs, new 
duties, responsibilities, and the like, as encroachments upDn the individual 
teacher, Such thought, thankfully, is not universaL ^ ■ 

Pacuity reluctance may be a fear that the demands for gifted and 
talented prograhns are really criticism of the teachers themselves— that teacfters 
are not "doing their jobs". Other teachers may feel a threat to their individual 
control of the content of the classroom by meddling "pushy" pgrents'who . ■ ^ 
are not prbfessionally trained. Both these.arguments represent a fear of 
exposure. Yet, while parents can usually name a teacher or two whb may not 
stand up- to scrutiny, the recognized need for gifted and talented programs is 
simply a realization that most teachers are not trained Jn the educational 
psychology of gifted children. They *have not teamed the educational processes, 
particularly of affective education, by which gifted and talented children ' 
benefit most. ' ' 

Teachers are often overworked and underpaid. In an era when main- 
streaming is a corrimon thought in special education, teache/s are being asked 
to be oil things tojoll children. Wo do all exceptional children an injustice'to 
expoct this of cloproom teachers. We should not ask that they do more, but 
rather that they should have improved training. They shgyld be provided 
adequate assistance to handle a complex classroom assignment. 

When wo as parents ask for gifted programs, we do not oxpect to toll the 
profossionLil hovy it shall be done, Wo G>^pect, as parents, taxpayers, and voters, 
to sol the priorities in gonoral public policy, and we expect to^exercisG our 
jolu ovniuatofs a] thu schools. Tliu p^ofossional is obligutod hy his em- 
ployrTUjni and by his f)hilnnaphical cofTirfiitrnont to (jclucntion to irnplomufit 
Ihf} (jt?:.! pt55i5;ihl<j nrJrriifii'nration of ihnt fjtjiicy. if]n acivocnliny llii;; position . 
in i\ rdluctiint comtTiunity, paronts sliould 5!rf?ss, with nalicjly optimistic , 
urilhusinHrn, thu portnorship mpacl ai such an afjpfoaclu 
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'\ Another p^int, not neqes^rily to be expounded by parents, coracerris a . 
lack of knowledge. Teachers who know little about gif tedness often 'assume 
individualized instr,Liction meets the need. They may not understand why 
parents want programs, and what such programs entraiL The.u; S. Commissioner ' 
of Edueation's Report to the Congress in 1972^ on gifted and talented noted 
that teachers uneKposed to the concept of gifted and talented programs are generalh 
hostile. Opportunities for experience in inservice training produce changes to 
more favorable attitudes. 

The lack of knowledge is also a crutch for administrative opposition. 
Parents who can cite numbers, costs, modf Is, and teacher'training modules 
can assist administrators tcTovercome this proverbial molet^ = 
though, #iat this information must be judiciously infused-ro avoid an overt 
exposure of administrative ignorance. Exposure creates embarrassment and ^ 
embarrassment creates undying anirnosfty, While.edu^ting your opponents, 
do not forget to stroke egos when it can be done effectively and unobtrusively/ 

Another form of administrative^ hesitancy can be expressed asa'cdst 
factor, the lack of qualified persor^el (^ich is an admission of inadequate , 
training of regular classroom teacher^i^d a valuable weapon), and perhaps 
even the lack of educatiojial justification. AJI three factors are closely related. 
Educational justification for programs'and their benefits is rampant In research 
literature. Do your own.survey of the literature on gifted education and use the 
■ information generously as you defend the need fdr gifted and talented programming. 
Cite the kinds.of programs .that can be run for little or no cost. Be informed on in- 
service, university extension, and other programs for teacher development. 

Another roadblock is that the good administrators >A/iH rightly shy away ■ 
if they sefe gifted and talented prdgramming becomming an issu e in fo cal 
politics. Parents should avoid any forurri that vyould make the ffifl^^ them- 
selves a political issue. Instead, political decision makers shb.uld be the focal 
point of the positive pressure ot committed "pushy'* parents. School boards 
and the administrators they hire, should sense that refusal tcf.adopt gifted' and 
talented programming maybe hazardous to a reelection bid. Remember, while 
you^ may not ha\^ oyervyhelming numbers, your vocal opposition may generate 
enough interest to topple the power structure. ^ \ . ^ 

A more common possibility for administrative opposition is related to 
teacher control of the classroom. In mosrdrstricts, the principals have direct ^ 
line authority in thejr buildings, and over the educational activities therein. 
The addilion of special^teachers, outside the schoors normal range of cur^ 
riculum, is often seen as a threat that undermines this supervisory authority. 
Because programs are needed does not mean the supervisors are at fault. On 
the contrary, parents ask for programs because they do not seb existHng school 
policies concerning individualized education as fully implemented for all 
children, especially the gifted. ' ^ 

Parents should stress that educational programs for the gifted and talented 
are often simple extensions of existing policies and goals for the general edi> / 
cation of all children. We cannot expect existing policies and practices directed 
ot the gondral population to servo the needs of oxcoptional childron, ^ / 
* Tho fact that childrun possuss superior intolluct, or crontivo talents, does 
not imply Wmx thoy ore positivoly motivated, omotionally capable, socially woll^ * 
adjustud, or fuVQrably OKCopiod by thoir famines and toachurs. Thosg children ■ - ■ 
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are different, and a program must acknowledge this, if it is to meet the . 
children's needs as individuals. To this end, the long range goals of gifted and 
.talented programming Iriust be aimed, if we affect the entire system b,y 
"osmosis" as a beneficial by-product, we have gained so mudh more.. 

Encourage administrators to .help develop appropriatS programs to fulfill^ 
these goals in their own buildings. If these people are challenged to be in the 
variguard, they will be supportive of allH^our efforts. If threatened, they will 
be defensive. Your choice js obvious. 

. Some Practical Leisons in Organliation , , 

- Most suggestions fonparent organizations concern communities where 
gifted programs exist or implementation is pending. The reluctant community 
needs to create a favorabte climate first. The parent-teacher^citizSn organization 
when face'd with reluctance, should generate edycational political pressure, 
creating a climate, in which programs for gifted and talen|@d will b^ more than 
tolerated. Honest acceptance must be the goal. Assuch^e foMowing may 
suggest some practical lessons m organization. (Others are contained in Chapter 
^ IV-.) ^ , ' ' y 

The first step is visibility. Organize. Follow any guideline you wish/ but , 
get a name that tells who you |re arfd what you are about, a structure, officers, 
and a reason to exist. Make them all public. Educating the public is not achieved 
over coffee in someone's living room. File for a nonprofit status so that your 
doilars of support are tax deductible for the donor. * ^ 

y . :DetecmiRe purposes an^ goals, and analyze- the nature of your opposition, 
pevelop a board of directors of committed individuals of diverse backgrounds. 
Avoid creating a group that is frontecj only by a few prominent figures. 

Once, formed, your directorship^should thoroughly discuss the goals and 
philosophy appropriate for your community, and ways to carry those thoughts 
to^the pommunity. Develop a public image. Go to all meetings concerning edu- ■ 
catioh, looking like the representati\;es of something Important. You are! Be 
business-like, confident, self-assurfed. 

Institute a speakers' bureau. Select the /nost articulate members^df your 
group to represent^ou. Assist them in develppina responses to questions that 
.qarry the philosophy of the group. Avoid argumentation and defensive stands, 
^ consistent in p>esentation to ajl groups. Notify local organization program 
c^iairpersons of your willingness to talk without any fee. 

■ In your speech present an overview of what gifted and talented means, 
why programs are needed, and what can be accomplished. If questions are 
raised, handle them head gn, with taci, but be willing to' gently expose loaded 
questions for what they are. Be on^the otfensive without da/n^ offensive. 

Recruit a publicity chairperson. On the other.hand, avoid the term " 
"publicity"! Your publicist should hav&ties to the local media, submitting 
news relepses without the look of a high school club report. 

Enlist a.battery of Ietter4o4he-editor writers. When those nasty little 
digs appear in tho letters column, as they surely will, a single, carefully worded 
logicarand artigulatQ response is quite powerful. Avoid sarcasm and ridicule 
in this war of words foisted upon the rGoding public by tho opposition wrilo^ 
Your Judgment will tell you when some hcirbngues sould not bo dignified by 
an answor. Incldently, lottors to the editor should not bo in your offohsivo 



wtapdns' arsenaL Leave the contrived cliche ota letter to the editor to the ^ 
other side. The public will see it for what \V\b.. ' 

A second element of organization is to build a power base. If the com- 
munity is reluctant, influence, not numberf, is all important. Be an intense 
lobbyist for support Imong the community leadership. Bend any available 
ear. Is your school toard a group that simply rubber stamps administrative > 
decisions, or are some members of the "step to € different drummer'' type? 
If the different drummer types are consistently in favor of a better 'educat ion, ' 
quietly cultivate them, ^ . ^ ' 

Board members like to be "in the know''. As you form your organization, 
, contact III of th#school boaYd members individually. Split up the assignments. 
Never alPow the board f^mbers to be the last to -krfow or their embarrassment 
may mean unexpected^ure opposition: A majority of the board in. your 
' camp means half the battle is= won, ' " 

Any community-organizatjon is a potential saurce of support. Sell the ' 
various' community leaders on yoiTr ca^se. Start with the few that make a 
. difference, and the sheep will follow. While that may sound shallow, the 
shrewd lobbyist will find such knowledge of humap nature to be a significant 

Another source of suppor| is the group of parents with a vested Jnterest-, 
Sympathetic teachers can readily identify childrenAA/ho are.potential program ' 
participants and their parents can be contacted. Parents of gifted children, . 
afraid of charges of sp|cial privilege and elitism, often shy away from acknowV 
Jedging their children's gifts. Parents should no logger be embarrassed about the 
limitations or capabilities of their children, in the field of retardation, greater 
progress has been made with parents generally no longer facing a social stigma' 
for having a retarded child. Your organization can work on the prem/sethat 
parentf should not be hesitant to admit ;that they have a gifted child.' When 
parents clear that hurdle, understanding what can be accomplished for their 
children, they too should support public school programs for gifted and talented 
^ As an image and a power base develop, your organization will begin to 
have an effect upon the gifted and talented children in the community. Image , 
is important, but actions Nfluenca that imcigG, too. Use caution, that the two 
do not becon\e contr^didtory. You should project an image^hat is business^ 
like, well-informed, and confident in your cause. If tlie activities you undertake 
do not convey the samfe tone, you can ^yndermine your own efforts. Remember, 
every four years political, parties spend'^^millions on image, but their actions 
often spell out their defeat/ . . ' 

, What an Organization Can Do 

Now, what to do? Offer your volunteer services to the school system. 
Carefijlly select your entry point with a sympathetic teacher. Volunteer with ^ 
ideas in hand, in a way that will help improve the environment for gifted 
children. Do nbt be overly ambitious, as it is more important to succeed the 
first time on a small,scalo than to make ^splashy entrance that is a phenomenal 
flop^Tho negative results will only produce a chorus of "I told you sol" 

Volunlour to start a mentor^ypo program and to coordinate jt. Another 
nvonij[3 is to coordinalo a community rosourcGS study for use in the schools. 
The only cost for oilhor is your time. 



Do research on goodclassropm ideas for grfted and*talerted, on education 
literature aimed at teachers, on the advantages of gifted and talented program- 
ming, and on the types of programi you think might work in your community. 
Involve the tfiachersln developing these Ideas, if possible, and provide this 
information to the schools in enough copies to supply each building. An out-' 
standing source of material is any nearby urviversity library, or try your own 
state department of educationJcoordinator for gifted, if such a position exists, 

/ PuBlish a newsletter, mailed to afl you might thirtt interested and to all teachers, 
detailing the good things about school personrfrel and activities that benefit 
gifted and talented. Such positive reinforcement ilfu^trates the valu^ of gifted 
to a wide range of possible support, and it tends to negate the rumor rfiilj. 
. ,^ Attend school board meetifigs regularly! If you wint to ''own" an 

' organization like the board, get involved with it and be at every meeting. ^ 
Consider the possibility of entering a. sympathetic candidgle at election time. 
Be prepared to discuss any issue, from employment of new teachers to^buildihg 
proposals^and budgets, Know^the needs of gifted and talented in your com- 
munity and promote them. 

Be willing to serve on parent-teacher study and research committees. 
Consider this approach as a way to-Begin in your community. Used as a way 
to sidetrack the "vested interest— privilege— elitism" argument, this approach / 
introduces off ically a wide representation of the community into consideration 
of programs. Ensure that the study commjttee has real potential with specific 
ph^arges and responsibilities/ * _ \ 

Encourage area university an^ collegf schools of education to offer night 
courses, summer school classes, extension courses, and regular graduate programs 
;to current and prospective teachers of gifted, and to regular classroom teachers, 
' Help to advertise the availability of these programs. If -you have the resources, 
finance a scholarship or two, paying tuition for a local teacher. 

Encourage the administration to include programs on giftedness during 
inservice days. Help plan them if you can, providing materials, liAs of available 
speakers, even finances If.there is a tieed. If .your system does not have^nservice 
^training per se, create your own programs, and invite teachers in smalt groups . 
to attend on their own time. Those who attend will appreciate take-honie ; 
materials. ^ ^ 

Seek out th^ availability of funds for reseafth, pilot programs, and other 
worthwhile projects, and assist in getting these awarded in your district. If you ; 
have funds, finance student research or participation In a sumrhei^ project. 
Encourage teachers to apply for mini^^rantsfor experimentation. Sponsor a 
minj-grant if possible. Offer your volunteer help in making teaching aids for 
a project, thus stretching dollars. American education is money oriented. Use 
that orientation to develop sympathetic support; ; ' f 

Most of all, find ways to help children. That is the central point. of parent) 
invDlvennent in the education of gifted and talented, If parents in a reluctanr 
community set-out to assist these children, they must also mount a massive 
lobbying effort targeted at the whole community. In a reluctant comrpunity, 
the only assistance for gifted and talented children may be that provided by ' 
a small parent's organization. » 
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, A word of caution. Too often private schopls evQlve as a cure for the ' 
.inadequacy of the public'schoolsiln gift^iTi'ss, f^^^^ solution openly invites ' 
charges;Of elitism and priviligs. The better solution is still in improving the ' 
school system itself.. In the meantime, find ways to help the children directiy. 
As you face advirsity, try to remember;: the fbl lowing note: \ ■ 
'Whin&ver I read Iqa sermon," ^/d Mn Dootev, "diet W wurr^id ^ 
1$ gofn' to pot diai th' foundations iy government is ^reatened, * 
diatth* whole fabric iv civitimd society is^in dan^n that humanity 
1$ An th' down grade, and morality k blink'^ that men -re becomin' 
dhrunkards, an '\^men gamblers, m' that th' future iv 
destruction, I can alvvays con&leimesiif witfi wan thought " 

^What's that?" asl^ed Mr, Hennessey. 

"Itain'tio/'^idMn Pooley.^ * 
If the doom-sayejs are to^ continue fo be wrong, then gifted and ttlinted 
children must become a significant part of Mr. Oooley*s *it ain't so/* That 
reward alone should be enough tO renew your vigor to fight for gifted and 
talented programs in the reluctant cornmunity. 
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CHAPTiR III: \^ CONSTRUCTIVE WAYS 
TO WORK, WITH ^ . 
THi iStABLISHMENT 



How "Orginlzad Ptrsuasion*' Worki for thf Gifted In Public iducatioh 

' by Carol Nathan ^ - " ' , ^ / / ^ '^ 

' ■ " ■ '^^ /sgitffmiwd wh&n and onty when th& sffirmBtiQns - 

- ^ ; . * ' . W ^^tch fNs tas§dBr§ \n imk fn^^ 

J ^ eQnvictiQn) supfiortsd by good rMsions^ ff^^^ 

. " " .^MMSons shared or potBntial/y shsrst)^^ ' 

\ \- ' community that 7s f§/B\mnL . ; 

" Waynt C Booth, Modem Dogma " x s : ^ , ■ ^ 

' and the Rhetoric of Asian^ # * ;^ r; ^ 

When parents withf gif^e^ childreri consider the ways in which they can ^ 
have an impact on imRroving educational Jnstf ' 
approachei that have been^used with vary ing^degrees pf success over the past \-^^ . ^ 
few decades: The tradit^al rn^ans developed by piarent4eachir associations ^ ' ^ 
come first to mind. Irrtha laft sixties ahotHer mocle became fashionable: the-> 
hastily organized emotidnal protest of a crow^ \ 
anger over some local development, An even more recenfway of being inv0iV8d^^"\, , 
Js the parent advisory committee established and controlled by the adminis- 
tration of special prog^ms. Whatever ^lue these/methods have in special x /; ^ 
' cases, none has g^i^ed the parents of tfie gifted with a consistently effective " - 
means for moving schoolp and staff toward improved programs for the'gifted.^ 
- . While in some instances barents of the oift^d j^ve workfiri fiffRrttivftly, ^ 
. through Parent-Teacher Association commUtpi^Hlft^ectib . 
curtaired yy the restricti&ns of tte^ 
teacher associ|tion.can favor a particular group of studen 
population asa whole. The adversary Stance of emotional protSst/ because It / 
is based. ypon the action of a g/oup drawn together by a particular, often 
momentary crisiSrdoes not prflyide effective means for establishing a stable 
^and continuing relation'with dis^^ board. Ftnally/ th4 advisory 

cdm/nitt'ee, because its parent members are i&d only information deemed \ 
necessary^ by the administrators, has also proved ineffective. Only partially 
informed and made passive by their limited role, pare . 
find little opportunity to effect improvements in prog / T 

So it; is necessary that parents of gifted students seek alternan^^ 
; such optidn is what might be called "organized persuasion.^ This concept 0es ^ 
' not exclude any of the usfeful elements of the three father kinds of parent part iq- 
ipation when and if they prove usefLfl, Indeed, organized persuasiorti can be ^\ 
sden.as containing these other possibilities because it is based orf an'mclusive ' . 
and flexiblcnnQtion of effective action, I tlcan perhaps be*est defined as 
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fWpvl^ reasons for OR agaihst i course of 

-.^^X^^y::-^:. , Org&nlzed persuasion becomes possible. when a largs part of a community.; 
/ ■ : ' ^^\- y^ork\r^ for the gifted reaches'a consensus regarding important issuis/ But 
* ~ ' -y. consensus is not ihough?lt g©ts ft^ 

\ h " * -this instaHci^ the.prganji&tjpn^^^^i^^^^^ interests of the 

y > 

: ^ • , iin pucsuing Itaiioalt^^^^ organization witH the 

, ability to jmove bfeybnd th^first step/wKich is top/f^^ merely a reso- 

; , ilutjon of ierftjo^ . ^ 

: Organiz^bh thus becomes consensus institutionalized. It Is this brganizing. 
^pf Jopi nipn %^Hich enabl^^ 



.ffurther^an organlzaftioi^ established u^on such a basis derives a Justification 
fro^^ consensu^. A coherent body of parents which supports arguments 
/ ' thajf re persuasiye carries mpre.welgbt than isplatfd individuals. H presents a ^ 
. busimsS"Uke face tha^ authorities nriust take seriously the intention ■ 

is to rtlove a district to action or to irtfloence legislators to legajiie the concept 
. L.^:; Of iped education of public education. If It sometimes ' 
^|£*:t|feweffort to identify sympathetic supporters in the public sector, at least 

1|jyv>ten they are located, the organ iiatlon is there, established and rea^>4Q 
v'""?Ji^resent them with substantial convincing proppsalSi .Propo^ls* clearly thought- 
. = * ■ out and offered in cbnvincing form, enable lawmakers to see ways toward V 
- 7 possible legislation and provide educatori with a yiew of improving their 
'present offer! ng|^ 

' ^ ; The Way to Conplnsus ' \ 

^: ^, __,;^Bulhow is consens^^ „_ 

gifted children is aware that he is In the pfesence of a variety of strong inde' 
pendent opinions. Before any cohstructlve action for gifted students can be 
; undertakenJt is neces^ryforcpitftnts to relinquish sWeral ^ 

stances and start to consider the nnajor issue: ''hpw do we get a program going?" 

If the answer to that question is to be found in consensus, then paren .. 
have to resist the temptation to.gather together merely for the purpose 
exchanging "horror stories/* which are really only camouflage for a reluctance 
V ^ to become actively Involved. Parents must also forego the desire to rise up in 
righteous unexamined indignation to fling strident accusations of incompetence 
at the system. 'Attacking an administratpr or teacher may somewhat relieve ; 
^ personal frustration, but it usually turns out to be simply another way of 'avold- 
Jng con^ructive participation in solving problems. / 
V Finally, there are* those parents who insist they donTwant their children 
* singled out for special attention but complain, both in public and In private, 
that tbe schools are wholly failing to;educate their children. If what they say 
is really true, why aren't they applying thehnselves to' remedying such a . . - 
. deplorable situation? Such petulance does often produce results— negative 
results. It can infect.their children with contempt for teachers and forlearning < 
■generally. Ironiwlly, their attitudes can have precisely the reverse effect of 
^what the parents intend; discontented and contemptuous children are a problem 
in a classroom. The result is.that these children Qr§ singled out 1or special ' 
attention. ^he only difference is that the singling out has nothing to do with 
\ learning, , • 
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''Horror story'* telling obviously goes nowhere, sinde it isn't directed 
outside the story circle. Vituperation and complaint, if tjiey betome aggra- . .\ 

. vating enough, do arouse school boards and administrations to one of two kinds ' 
of response, both of which seek to quiet the rage/ but rafely address the problems 
that generate the rage. Placebos are prescribed in the forijn of "spicial" field 

; trips or ' -funand games- frills. The intention hare js to remove the children 

t from the classroom so ttiat the busine^ of learning and teaching cgn continue* ^ 
The other response, which is not necessarily exclusive ofjthe firit; Is a hardsning 
of the status quo opinion that gifted children are frequently figments of neurotic 
parentsV fantasies, or if Jh^ are gifted, "they will make it anyhow." 

^w=^^ Becriitijnation^nd-cj^fnplaif^tmaV^m good, and - ^ 

*;hprror stories'' may make a group of parents feel good. I Nel^ 
grievances anywhere important. For that, such attitudes have to be dismissed 
in favor of thinking through what a good gifted programj should be and what 
can be done to insure that such a program^has a chance of thrivihg in a parti- 
cular setting. I 

jr^ J^ coming together of parents dedicated to - 

deviloping a seripus strategy that speaks reasonably andipersuasively to the 
apathy or hostility of both educators and legislators, T i 

Take a Look at the Options 

Options nece^rily are yarlous, depending on what the state and/or the 'k- 
individual school clistrict has available for gifte In some Instances, 

nothing may be available; then a group must decldi where it can best direct 
its attention/Whether It be the state leglslature/the county board of trustees, 
the local sch ool dlstrlc t ,^or so m e inde pend ent undertiklng such as a lyceumi 
a campaign strategy must be developed so that the emphasis or organized 
persuasion directs its arguments td the rlght aud I ' 

If a group.agrees that some kind of statewide legal -and financial com- 
mitment is needed before anything else, then the group: must be prepared to 
work with state legislators. This strategy requires that ainumber of localflroups 
work together. Arguments should stress that the needs of flM^d students are a*| " 
legitimate part of the total responsibility of the state to idlRte all students . 
according to their abilities. The prgper education for the gifted is the most * 
ecpnomiMl way a state can assure a pool of citizens competent to become 
fuiura leaders. ' . ^ 

Presenting these argurhents means travtling to the state capitol; engaging 
the interest and support of key legislators, particularly nriembers of education 
and finance committees. In the beginning, arguments are usually presented in 
conversation and small group exchange. More formal presentations should 
wait for an appropriate setting. VVhile it is necessary to contact members of 
key comrnittees, it is also wise to seek out the state representatives of the local 
areas of the gr^oups participating. What do they think about education generaliy 
and iducat[grf for the gifted particularly? Most people in governmenf have 
Itrohg opinions on the Object of is to influence opinion 

in the direction one wants it to go, or better yet speafc to such opinion in 
effective arguments. . ' 

When the county is the target of organized persuasion, a group representing 
a nuinber of districts is the most persuasive. The county approach is particularly ' 
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tffective m rural or sparse areas wheri cintraliiing both direction 

rind funding of a gifted progrann rjesults in better off irlngs, Gifted students'hO ' 
pfofiHrpm theiiood will^ 

funding and providing .materials fbr gifted cour|es. The board of trustesi, tho 
couhty sUperintendintrand anyj^iclil educatfon departm.ints can be avenuer 
Jpr iKploration, If such effort results in a mobile gifted resource center to 
serve teachers, parents, and students on a rotating basis, possibilities for develbp< 
ing gifted progyamsiare more apt ito occur. • ^ ' 

Usually, however, a group decides to put Its effort on the local level* This 
is understandable, since it is our own children about whoro we are most immedi- 
ately concerned >^PurtherrSucces^^l^ 

in another. Gradually the scope of parent Involvement can grow to include 
county and state, | ' 

In a district with no gifteddfferings, there Is, however, a speclai problem. 
What can be found on which to bjuild a gifted program? Without the help of 
a framework established by eithel^ district or state for gifted education, parents 
of the gifted must turn their efforts to influencing general curriculum decisipns. 
Exploring this possibility in a constructive manner, they can assist in developing 
a nucleus of offerings open enough to allow thejifted ^tudent to stretch with- 
out demanding that any teacher establish two mutually exclusive curricula. . 
\A/hen such areas of (Curriculum, p|referably in core acadirnic courses, have been 
identified, parents are likely then to find both teachers and administrators who 
are amenable to change. If profes'sionals are met with good will and cooperation; 
theyjA/i I r respond in kind. There ire few good educators today who do not 
welcome any help:they can get in improving what schools can do for all 
students-^ ^ ;t"~ "^~' ~7- — " — " — " ^ — 

If none of these options foriworking through public institutions.seems 
to be available, a group may decide that^ it has to begin outside^F^ublic edu-r ^ 
cation. Parents tend. to feel— and I think rightly-that this course Is an 
admission of defeat not just for themselves, but for public education itself 
And if a group does not establishjgoals that move It beyond this first hurdle, 
then the defeat must be laid in large measure, at the fert of parents themselves. 

* Infjuencing Public School Reiponslbility : 
Organ izfti ^rsuasion— whativer o^lon is selected— Is directed toward 
irifluencing public schools to assume their responsibility toward gifted students. 
If this option is elected in preference to any of the others, It can have onlV 
one intention: to Fncrease the visibility of the gifted in the eyes of educators 
and lawmakers. This has been done with some success in a number of cases 
through a liaison of cbmmunity people and educators concerned with the 
fate of gifted students. Saturday classes an^lummer programs designed for 
gifted children and offered through a continuing education program at a 
community college are a frequent practice. In other instances, a lyceum 
organized by parents is devetoped, involving interested members of a com- 
munity— doctors, lawyers, artists^ business. people, and even concerned 
educators, to name a few. While neither of the programs is necessarily , 
academic, both offer something'beyond average curriculum. 

Tuition is a necessary element in either of these programs. In the first, 
a charge per class Is istabtished; In the second, admission to the program 



.. generMe questions about a ichoorsvrt°^ ^^^'T^.^'ty- Such opportunities=also 

displays, art shows, S^S^t^"''f" "^''^^ with the public through 

• ^^omplishments^^nglSa^^^ 

: • term aSSl^SSS'°^'^'^^°^«^^ 
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; . variety of tea^h^^^y^ln?c^^ Bv Pr«5sn^ 

• and exciting alternat v^^n^ ' -"'"'^^- P^'®"* sroup suggests th«M' 

. for a rWi^imal affo^on" f^^^^^,°^HnT'''°>'^P'^'"^^ "^"^^not settle 
that these prpgrims are ^Se b^S^a^^ r"'- '^'^^ 
responsibility to the gifted If thifhah^^^^ 

undertaking defeated ^'PP^^^^he very intention of such an ^ 

studenSS^^TLlS^p^^ last report: All giftw 

which private classes must of >iK«?f t^trictions, 
children Whose pSnS^°;t S^\S 

- be spurred to sctivi^articiDatir^ln tK^ 

ayailabletothemasSfoJs^,^^ ^P"^^^^^^ " 

■ of e><=lusiveness o^n do^moS f^^^^;^ ^^'^^ c'f^te 

, range endeavor. " Sood to an organization^ 

^social'o?^^S^aSS 

There is considerable e^d^^lt^S^ f ' '''' ^'^h- 
economic class- all DOtentialmn^h^ '' '^^^^ 

that is one reason ^^y^ ' ^^ l^ Theoretically. 

that they are working W a// th^f^^ 7^ hn^r-^^^ ■ 
success are ultimattlv deDfl^rnt children's 

Offered an equal ^S'u^Jy'sSf"*"'^ ^" ^'^^^^ - 
H«..*K u ^^^rnlng about Exptctations 

enterprise. Whether it is on^'I nf, f oundless ambition can sink any , 
chan^, it |saS;;^c^^^™^;P-P'-' -i^-ne Wishes^; 
so convinced of the rigbtnes o 3°^^^"^^ ^ an organization are 

cops with the resistence the outrkTht En! ♦ ^^^^ unprepared to ' 

-counter.Wringingth:;r^ SSc'S'^^^ 

their fists, they shrug "What ei Z °' clenching. 

types?" Both LeIieJtS J those establishment, ' 

j-eceive an answer. "Either do they require nor 
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. V:; A modest start. with modest axpectations is almost always tHt ■best; that 

feyva^ there is at least some chanc^ of success. Don't undertako to change the . 
' entire curriculum or restructure the administration^or revyrite the education . 
code. That way lies certain disaster! There Vealiy isn't any ''establishmf^^^ 

. .change^ there are only Individuals with habits of^rnind f lexible enough to 
consider alterhativis or so rigipi l^at they (wnnot cQnteniplate change.yOf 
course/ therf is laglslationlp^b^^^^ or programs to te developed but thise 

i'.Changes corhi onl^^^^^^ 

^ Sorna of these piople will tip ln positions to assist your effort and will be 
venturesome fenough to eKperlnj^ want to work for change irt.th€ 

^ proffered atmoipHfftfl^f^Q^^TSnT^^^ acctptsTilpTrSr^^ 

^such |ndivid4iili,j't ^n at least .y^^^ less time on, if not torget;:thoie others 

. Who hesitate out df fear or Iszinto, to admit '^t^^^ 

. and bstter way of doing things. These latter will take their cues from the 

- leaders^ . ^.-^ V"-.;. ' . ■ ^ ' - - \ - - 

If a few teachers, administrators, or legislators are persuaded that the 
argued position makes sense* a beginnihg has been maderAnd that should be 
enough to hope for at first. Getting that far, significant progress has been made, 
fslow there are others out th^re whd^ill also carry the message. From then on, 
it Is a matter of taking time to conflden every step carefully/asking If it will 
bring the results desired. Know who the audience is in each instance, and what 
it can accomplish. They should be persuaded to do what is possible for them 
to do/ But tlii people contacted canhot respond usefully in areas where they 
have no influence. If the action desired is unrealistic, the result is bound to 
disappoint. ' V ^ 

Organized persuasion is nol an instant cure-all; it Is a pracess to influence 
those who can effect changexAnd change occurs whan such people are con- 
vinced that each development grows naturally put of what has preceded it. 
It takes time to yevelop, and It takes even more time to grow into that final 
goal of consensus. An. widependent and responsible parent organliatlon can 
b0 a great asset-to teachers^^administrators, and legislators in the evolution of 
this whole process. . ' 

It must be remembered '4hat involvement in,a parent organization has 
degrees of commitment; that is, there will be those, usually few in number, 
who are willing to devote a great deal of stime and energy to the work involved 
in changing the attitudas of educators and legislators. The larger part Of the 
membership will be nriade up of those vyho wish to be involved only on special 
occasions when a s^^ow of solidarity is needed, or evf n more narrowly, when 
they can be reasonably assured that their efforts wi I rmeefwfth^:ccess. They 
will come to a scljool board meeting when the subject of gifted education is ^ 
being considered; or If such a program-'s existence Is being threatened; they 
may even publicly express their support for the program, but they will consider 
that haying done that, they have done all they need to do. • « 

; \ There is In our society a deeply ingrained limidlty before the authority V 
of educators. No one wants to be suspected of meddling or favoring some 
children over others. These attitude§,act as strong deterrents to parents to 
engage In the kind ot prolonged activity that.good organization work demands. 

But for thole undauntied feW,,who have the toughniss to endure and 
are supported by the resufts of consensus, the toor of organized pirsuaslon 

'can make meanirigful dialogue possible. 



' Finaljy) a parent organization must have Isom© notion of the expectations 
, of the people on the other „side of.the tabJe, Do they view the organ Iptioh's 
representatives as reasonable negotiators? If they do not^ they cannot take ' 
the organization seriously. Arguing persuasively simply gieans providing 'those 
= 'to be influenced with new information, not as a catalog of unrelated facts,, 
but as an organized argument with clear cohclusions and concrete propos'a Is 
.subscribed to by a constituency. I^they come to expect this/they will listen, 
even if sometimes it is more out 0/ curiosiJv for bow the presentation is made ■ 
\- than fdr^ what Is actually said. The end result is the ^me, however; they wiM 

have heard from the organization, and If the presentation is also made available 
j^. jBJ^'^a*' and pointed WrittenJorm^ they^wlll havea chanee'tQ-mull over4hBi---^^^ 
position in qufBter moments of reflection when there Is less obvioii^ pressurf 
on them to act in prtdictably defensive ways-. 

No organization should be content to haVe only one person who does 
.all the woric, all the persuading, and all the decision making.- When this 

happens, the organization forfeits the first requirement of organized persuasion 
confensui/ Particularly in the public arena, putting all affairs in the hands of 
one-active participant, no matter^hoVv effective that ggion may be, will cost 
a parent group Its validity in the minds of those It des^es to influence. They • 
^wiir no longer see it is si^chn^^uch an^organizatfon but as so-and-so^s cljque, 
. . When'this happens, botR the organi?^^ 

effectiveness,. The Individual, often unintentionally, usurps powers that fielong 
rightfully totha organization; It is virtually impossible for an indlvitiual 
shouldering total responsibjlity, not to feel respohsible for all decisions. \ 
Subtly the role changes from leadfer to boss, afid the first' resistance to the ^ 
bossVdecislonrieads to internecinr 

the very flexibility that mn make a body based on organized persuasion so 
beautifully able to deal with changing circums^ 

^ - The governing board of an organization is made up of a number of people 
*^ 111 of whom must be wjlfing to'shara duties. It also raquires some regular turn- 
^ over In its composition so tHat hew and alternative possibiiities can have a 
hearing. Otherwisi, the organization is left with a gap when the time comes 
that any individual can no longer be. involved. ^ 

' Working on the District Levil ' * 

But how does parent opinion on the district level get institutionalized? 
\ Undeniably deep, if often unspecified, discontent Is frequently the primary 
. stinriulus for^organized parent involyeinent in education. Certainly this, is true 
\ in the area of gifted education, Slncj^ost involvement grows out of a con- 
troversy between parents and schpotSi the posture of the group toward the 
schools is naturally that of an adversary/From such a position, strong action 
ban be taken which often results In improving conditions for gifted students: 
However, after a group*s Initial success, the adversary posture becomes obsolete 
and yet is likely to seem, through sheer habit, the only policy to fall back dn, \ 
uniep the organization has considered what it wishes to do next Organizations 
which want to remain effective are, in any case, faced with the necessity of 
adjusting their position to a changed set of circumstances. * 

Though the conditions for controversy may still remain— for example, 
^ the recalcitrance of administrators and the hostility of teachers, to name two 



conditions— organizations must be p^^^ 
and stajff.:F^rtn 

uiuali^ sites, and tliVmaJqr one which ' * . 

netd to istabllsh stebli pol)ctis|of cqoReration with (lifted program and staff^ 
and support for tHt ovirell program^^ organization 
in the first place requirid a strong indagresslveposltionr the stable long-term 



policy probably, requires thoughtM flexibility. IH 
advfersary posture can damage not only the organlzat 



als6 cin ultiiiiately undermine the position gai^^^^ fo ' gifted students/ Hoyv' 

stronger ictlon, an 



eyer; if subsequently an issue does arise that calls for 
^lBanlMtiof|:^bich ha^ 
and^ii in a good position to use it; ^ v f 

: Changing habits of mind is difficult. But parent 
f re8?e in some stance that no longec rniets the variety of needs demanded by 
a new progrann. It is In this context that organized persuasion can provide the 
ftexibility for\contlnuing ebbperatlon. Flexibility, ho 



abandonnnantpf standards; it does mean that 0 



that militate against program development. And this 
if 'there is trust betweien parents and edurators. Part ^f developing trust in- 
volves diitingutening between the legitimate areas of parent involvement andi 
staff responslbiJity. Parent powerhas little effect if p 
recognize their limits. The legitimacy of a parent org 



arents are unwilling to 
inization depends on 



making jDrqper use of the means provided by the district (or the state) for 



program, as viewed by 
change in^4reas of . 
ceepihe dooropen f or 

f, . ; ■ 



gifted education. Understanding the intention of the 
the professionals,' enhances the ability |6 bring aboul 
fundamental dfsagreementr Iris always necessa 
dialogue bitween the organization and the gifted sta; 

Both program and fiscal reiporisibllity belong Irt the domain of the gifted 
staff and director. Cooperative support will tend to (sbligate both staff and 
director to seek the advice and counsel of the parent 
goals and objectives. The directbr who doesn't include parents in his planriing 
is either arrogant or frightened. Both attitudes are pf}obably a response to the 
adversary stance and /eveal not just the character of 
ness ^f the parent organization. It is up to the latter 
ground Where both sides can work comfortably wltf^out either side losing 
integrity. ' ' « 

Final decisions are made by the professionals. 
this fact and avoid postures that can undermine that 



hostility or paralysife. This situation serves only to ptirmit higher echelons of 



a rigid reliance on the 
on's effectiveness, but 



s iarnedsths f JghtiMangir^ 
groups cannot,aff^rd to 



wever, does not mean 
ations must avoid crises 
condition is.only possible 



the director, but the .weak- 
to map out a common 



arents have to understand 
authority and leid to 



administration to stand in neutrarterritory rejoicing 



another distjjrbance— and still do nothing fdr g[(ftedj;tudents. While parents 



can do much to insure a successful program, no procr 
out the professional's skills. This does hot mean thai 
rubber stamps. They ran assist staff in tasks that are i 
, program without losing their right to qgestion decisiDns when that need arises. 

A balance then has to be maintained that weighs fairly between parent 
conviction and the knowledge of educators; this bale nee Is achieved by working 
closely together on all matters, with a steady eye toward the students and their 
growth. The alert detachment of the professional must outweigh parental 



that they have contained 



ram'is even possible with- 
parents need to become 
neces^ry to a successful 
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, emotion when the latterj as it often tioes, reflects the need of the parent more 
. . than that of the studenti But parent convidtlonimust not be automatically ' 

treated as ignorant intrusion by staff. In short, both parties must ftarn to 
. respect tach other's capacity to contribute. But respect ought not to imply 
.ur^critical mutual admiratlqn, It'should mean sympathetlclione^^^ 
while staff has the ri|ht to criticize parents for sometimes indulging their egos, 
^ parentshav^anequal right to qriticiie staff for occasionally thinking more 
. about publlc.relatipns than about public education. Wheni these mutual rights ' 
are granted by both parties, parents can influence major decisions, staff can ' 
respond to constructi^.criticism, and children profit from the results. : 

After the first hurdle is crossed: yyhere, then, drganization? Is an ' ■ ■ 
organization's usefulness. ended when its efforts result in an identifiable, funded 
gifted:pjograrTr?;By no means. Whether mandated by district policy or established 
- by state Ja\^, a gifted. program can still suffir from'neglect. An independent, 
parent organization can serve as a deterrent jo the loss of gifted priorities fit 
higher levels of administratlon.-Strong community support of the program is 
a great asset to .both teachers and director Tn their struggle to maiptain a 
quality program. With increasing pressures being^rought to bear on school- ■ 
■ systems by a variety of community factions, gifted education requires also 
continuous suppprt. / ■ ' ■ ' 

Even in California, which has long had a statewide gifted education 
dption funded by "categorical aid" monies, the need for various parent ' ■ 
involvernent has been demonstrated innumerable times. While the decision to 

^have a gifted program is discretionary at the district level, control of the ' j 

: fundirl for such pfogramslswiffith^ 
posed programs must meet specific guidelines before the extra funding can 
be obtained. ■ * . 

Experience supports the conviction that there Is genuine concern and 
V Mrefu I assessment done at the state level. What happens in the district after .. ■ 
' approval isgenerally where questions of proper administration and program 
arise. The gap betv\feen proposal and implementation is often more like a chasm. 
One of^the most disturbing aspects iri gifted education is the large number of 
"paper" programs that Hiave developed throughout the states. These have no 
reality beyoncHlip service and permit llnstitutions to receive monies meant, 
but not used, for the gifted. i ^ . ' , 

_ In Callfoj'nia, the State Department's Gifted ^fUalanted Education 
Management Team has developed a full set of gui^ines m correct this ' 
• situation. These guldelines are available in every district having a gifted program, ' 
but often parents have found tbat these useful tools are not propeyiy disseminated 
.-throughout a district to'enable invplvefi'district personnel to be aware of them, v 
Organ ized parent Involvement played In active role both In bringing these • 
discrepancies to the tearii's attention and in providing suggestions during the 
development of guidelines. The team has dealt openly and graciousl^^^^ 
parent groups since Its inception by seeking Atfeir advice and cooperation. 

This two-way exchange has made it posslbte for organizations to work 
more intelligently in their districts. Members ha4 become familiar with the 
guidelines, the approved progra"m proposal, and its interpretation in sjaecific 
instances. When evidence of mismanagement is found, the organization is 
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Inforrrjed sufficiently tqb^ 

^tiphiapp^to State authority vTo vybrk ©ffectivily in th^ 

need to develop policies ort program bbjectives a by thfe dlsfrtct, ; ; 

either in supiDort of therrt or to work^for. their ch should 

cprrespond to the program planner's intm state directives to j 

gifted education. The approvid prograhi"pro|rpsaI sets the Mm on what% 

to b^accomplishid. if in prganlzation warns tp a Itir those limits in 

it must provide constr 

cohsideratipn. This is accomplished^^^ by establishing an organizption 
advisory board which njeets oaa 

Parent attention generally centers on two essential areas. They are the 
program of studies «nd the funding thereof; ^ . 

W Usually considered first, and most imjpprtant by nnany. Is the program ' 
and its relet jo n to the district's curriculum development. The more Integral 
the program is to generarcurricuium, the greater will be its strength, Program 
is the very hiart of gifted educatlorii and it is through a-properly developed 
and realized program that gifted education earns the support of pirentSv . 
educators, and legislators. It !s the visible manifestation justifying present and 
future support. Ultimately the form and effectiveness of i gifted program 
reflects the quality and level of a aistrlcVs gene 
particularly in acidemidcourses,/ ' 

The requirement, In Callfofpia,for a ''qualitatively different'^ gifted 
program assumes a structure thai differs in quality or level of compl^^ity. 
jdeajly, this does not mean that fjfth graders are doing sixth grade \Nork, or 
additional fifth grade work, but rather that gifted fifth graders are pursuing 
the fifth grade curriculum extended and deepened. Because of the limitation 
on gifted funds, a gifted program minimum of 200 minutes a week has been 
set. Thrs minimum of qualitatively different education is not going to produce 
miracles for any chlld^. Only when the 200 minutes* becomes an integral part 
of 6 high-leval district-wide curriculum is it possible to provide gifted children 
with the opportunity to learn to their fullest potentiaL 

Of course, it Is impossible to addre^ the whole educational design of a 
district, but it is possible to Jdentify the most glaring problems of gifted edu- 
cation in ihe context of a districts curriculum and work tD solve them. Thus, 
general curriculum is a legitimate and necessary area for parent involvement. 

The other area is the use of gifted. funds. These may be used only for^ \ 
staff and materials which would not otherwise be provided for gifted students, 
and should be so coded In^thedistrict's total budget. Parent organizations 
need to work for a separate, gifted budget within the overall budget the aim 
of this effort is to make it possible to watch at key points how gifted funds 
are spent. Put in their own ca^tegdry, gifted monies are less prone to get lost 
than if they are included in general funds. 

If the law governing the use of gifted funds is not observed, a district 
may be penalized or lose these monies entirely, and, of course, probably losp 
its program, too. Accountability Is a major concern. A strong organizational 
policy on this matter can be of great value to a program director in securing 
jurisdiction of. the uses of gifted monies,^ 



When organized persuasion h^s been used to establish an awareness Of ' 
gifted edupatioh and has h^ed develgp or strengthen a genuine program, the 
•task IS far from done. Situ^ions co^tinual^^hange and can imperil all the 
hard-won accomplishme^s of the past.'Since any achievement is not an im- 
mutable perfection, thare always is the possibility for future improvements. 
An organization must stay alive to thess possibilities. On the . larger scene, laws 
Jieid making or improving as more gifted students are located and programs ■ 
continue to expand. As long as there are gifted children, there will be the need 
for parents organized to protect and Itriprove gifted eduMtion. And as lo'ng as 
those in authority are susceptible to effectively offered reason, persuasion will 
bi the best rrtethod -to reach these ends. - ■ '- - - — — 
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WAYS TO ORGANIZE ■ ' 

STATEWIDE AND > 

LOCAL GROUPS 

I - .' .,■ . ' . 

Are Youan^'Only*'? OrginiM for the Gfft©a and TilenttaiTTr 7:"^". 
by Kay Coffey ^ ^ . . < ' - ; ' • 

% ' . , ' ■ ■ ' » 

who would do good^to BnothsF muit dQ ft in 

* . . •■ * • ' • -\' ■ ■■ . k 

For an snd scknc^ ^nnot §xl$t but in minutely 
j ^ * organised partiQUlan, 

' . • , - William Blil^ 

So you have a gifttd and taJinted child who has mally unmet needs? So ! 
ypu are an edgcatbr who realizes thise children yearn-conscjously or uncon- 
: sciously-for an opportunity they are jiot being given in regular classrbomsB ^ 
Are you a citizen seeing your country's future dependent on the development 
of gifted and talented students, our greatest natural resource? ^ - 

"Why don't ?/7aj^ do something about it?" you ask. ' ^ 

We are privileged to' live in a great country where you btb the Sovecnment- 
WhtreKot/ff^^ 

iparent, educator, or citizen-hold the future^pfthese children and your 
country in /owr handsl ^ ^ . '.x- ': 

po you ask, "What can I do? I am onl^ one person/' ybacan:join vvith . 
" otheK'^onMes'' and, with mututal supportndiscove ; ■ 

how to recognize these gifted and talented children, ' , , : 
•/ what ^kinds of programs would challenge them to deyelop.to their 

fullest,' ■. ■ ' ; * J 

who is responsibly for meeting their needs, ^ , r 
; wha^ Is presently'terng done, , \x 

; - what li the legal and administrative framework, 
what IS potentially feasible. \ ^ ■ 

Throughout the nation, groups of individuals have organized to work on 
a continuing basis. to improve facllities^nd programs for the gifted and talented, 
to share experiences, ideas and resources, and to "yell, tell and sell" for the 
gifted and talented; / ^ 4 

^ Will you join the movement? Will yow organize for the gifted and talented? 
How big a beginning are you vyilling to take? Both local and statewide 
groupsare needed and usefuL In these days of minimum financing of most ./ 
public schools, knowledge of stif# law funding, and policies is important for 
Jflcal school boards to allocate sufficient supplementary funds to establish 
total programs. And herein "lies the value of individuals or groups throughout 
a state working together in a state organization, informed and ready to speak 
ou| iQcally or statewide for gifted and talented/ - 
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^Howevery i start must bi m some community^ area or dl^^ 
^^ia;state;^l^ started by incorporating as a state noipprq'lt^orpaN^^^^^^ 

: zatloayyith membershlp:frpm a mftropofitan area (fo^f -p^ris^^^^ oqcduntles) . 
. with.'the built-in plan to^a I low chapters in othfer pa>4''o^^^ tHe stap to join as 
they are orgSnfzed^.^ perfOrr^Sd by aetWe rn^e^mbars . 

.on a voluntary b5si$.''> ''""V; . 1 ' \ \\ ' 

Helpful information forVlBoaliorgtnization vyas obtained from Gifred . r 
CHildren't Aisociatioh bf Srf^i^^F^^ whom wewe^i^^^^^^^^^ 

'-indebted for sharing th6ir:e^p8rtlse and experience, As they so a^lv! staied! * " 
V ''/>^ot^ embark on a rewarding, satisfying and sdmetimes frusV^^^^^ 

tratlng eKperlence/' An exGellent book has bean publiihed since w^^ 
: witttn by Jeanne L^ Delp^a^ The Gifted &n^d\j^ 

A Handbook for Paf^^ ■ 

/ Rollowing are specif ic steps that may be taken to rtiakd your d|rgi^zation 
a viable end effective force irt your community antftstate. We have tlfieavto V ; 
develop from our expedience a step-by-step approach to starting an drgafiN \ 
latie^^ digrie dpssurand^^ 

major elements have been qonsidered in plannihg^and that more peopl4 caH:^. \ 
join in the movement^or the gifted and jalentecl,^?^- ^ \ V ^\ 

• Temporary Steering Committee for Lbcal Organization V 

.1 , RBaliEB tf)e:spBQiQlmBdBgtft0dQM The^notion that \ - 

"gifted vy ill friallfe^it on ^heir own The teacher in a regular classrooyn 

must present facts and concepti with methods that wi I kbe understood 'at thi 

^west cognitive Javel because of the wide range of student abilities in the \ 

- cla^The^ le^h|^f e^ 

■ only the abHIty to recognize or re^lt infdrpiatiort— knowledge; the lowest 
cognitive level. Gifted Mudentslifead to be stlmulated to utilize their.other^ . 
abilities. ' ^ ■ ^ ' V 

B; S/Bfooni1 has plassiffedrnental ability in a ^tax 
knov^ledge, comprehension, analysis, application, synthesis antf m^al^^^^ 
Cornelia Tongue has developad "'A Brief EKplination of the Takbnpmy*' ' 
and "Exampje Questions Geared to Bloonfi's Taxonomy'' which are availables- 
from her upon request.^ ' \ . . 

■ y .P. Guilford has analyzed mentarabllitlis in his ^'Structure of the 
Intellect." ^ Mary Meeker^' has wHtteh a synoplis of these cohce^s, which 
is also available from her upon request. ^ ; / 

= : These digests should be of great help for understanding basic goals of 
education to meet the spec^l needs^fthe gift&Gf^ " /'-^ ^^ ^ 

2. UndBrstand the charact&r/stics of gifted childr§n. Giffedness has 
many facetsjnd is generally considered to be present in th^e upper three to ■ 
^ five pe|*cent of thapopulation. NJumerour researmiirs and ot'He^ edUcatdrs 
^ have developed screening instruments as methods to identify potentially 
gifted students. Listed in the appe qualities for pre- 

schoorand elementary children. T^hesa are m^r^iy a few qf the many chafic^ 
teristi^ foundpy eduaatpn \rN0WB6 Xn the field of the gifted. Of course, no 
ona child would have alf of these superior qualities. ' * , 
Parents should not be timid in recommending their child for gifted edu- ' 
cation wherr>they have^an understanding of the^chafacteristics. They, more ^ ^ 
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. rhndS^ZT' '^^f ^"'^ opportunity todgnize the^ ' ' , " 

^fiedasgifttdpntheStar^^^^^ 

on current rasearc^ inc^d^o cSrSP^-^C^ ^''^ °°"^P1^^ " 



op 
ind the 



^ school years wa» w i en byl^S??'^^ '^ntification through al 
^.tise;by.the.NatioH8l/S^ll^^ 

■ : Talented; Ifl , ^^^}0X^mir^ Institute on the GiMd and 

VchaMinge. The ddl^df eSrt^t?^ de^'oP. the.r special abilities Is a r^al ■ ' . 
^divelof^ng theif^IS^ hJ^^^^^'y^^^^^ centered o^ : : 

■ ' Ma^y matar^sam^vai^Jt^ *i^^!f^'pf fqr thflihfe|:(d^^^4)^^ 
Sandra 4,anTS wl nt^S'^^^^^ 

for m Gifted, ndm^m^ mSKSP - f ^' ^^^m. ^ 
^th ^hool and parents "^^ISl™^:^!^"^^ -^^ 
^ <he School' ; I ; ■ \ , 

^hoyjr. If is therefore imDortrm,hLI^ 

geneValV smallir' than iha Tmu L ri« .? ^''^ ™""'«'' ""'Isn's is 
„ stUdaWL a„ idaal •umber ' ' °°™- '^'"^ ^o'<^^mw,i.^, 

schc^,ra*«* ^,t:r™™ °" be taken .o sWeraf / 

m,sse?*srcSt;r:^^^r<jn:rs"^ 
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WSMftesource teacher fb^ies»; a person who work^NA^ : 
^^::room^chpr4o. prescribe special projects orqhallenges:fc^.the:^^ 

classes takeri concurrently. " ' ' ; . ^ Uilnentc' 

> to take:collegi^ulvalint courses^Upori completion^of coursit/studenti take^, ; 
advancea placirrient txaminat^ f,^ni^red 

^"''''i^The7igura>Tra^robm for th^rstud^m 
-Other 

' trios anid/or seilninars. : . ' : , : , ; .- ; . ' • : 

' ■ iv Bxcd of;the gifted program, ■ , 

seQUBntlalBdumtlonasyiien^^ *■, 

Out-of'schooi - " \ V " ' ' 

• . V The studentsHave many out-of-schooVhoOp and /mnKC/>^ 
t§ mad& '^vailable by your organization: \ • , . 

■Nscinating after-school, Saturday and summer short coursis (nnini= 

- . courses) fnay be off eCed to.«Udents from pre-school through high sch^j.. ^ 
X S cMld'e,1's A.8oeiaVi^ 'f^'^ 
■-:Ctiild Society, inc^a-MaH^^ 

of this nature.for fifteen years or-.more and offer many'iWas ^OTlTtnH 
•coritext which are stimulating and dwilopmental tostudints.mb^ll and 
III jn the Appendix list the-fitles of courses. Descriptions of courses^ 
' content may be obtained from the associations dirt^l^iy^eqye 

The Assocl9tiofi.f or Gifted and Talented Students in l.^^ 
New Orleans Chppierf has Offered a few cdurses which have been l>i§W . ; 
isuccessful and stim»ng;One, ^or instance, creative dfiam^ 'T^.!^ 
Vourth and fifth gradft students together wote a' play, plannedarid made_thi • 
icenery and costumes; acted the parts, took movies, edited and ch 
fSm and held a prem^eiJe shovyi,ng,f or their parents and other guests^ Thiswas 
d^ne in fbltrSaturday sessions under the guidance ^a University of New 
.Orleans dran^W^ instriictot It proved to. .be an.exciflrr9 and inJormative . ^ 
experience, with lasting effects._ , . ^ 
■ Organized efforts on your part can play an extensive role in offermg 
deveteDmeritar^pportunities for/pyr^/Wetf. More details in fnanaging of^ . 
Sffal^^en^ the portion concerning orgahifational committees under 
"K/litii-coursi Committee" (page 57). ' , ■ 

' , Colleges and univershies are rich*in resources and interest m gifted- 
"arid talen^d Professy and their student assiltartts Gin oewwpr dsfor 
he «heir res^& laboratories, o^-^^atories, .n^menta. d.a^r^^^ 
are unending if you tpp them. Si^ppdrfand cooperate with their efforts |o offer. 
■ .li^l^sS^ mee#aents' n|ds and encourage partibipatior, by students. 

Business and intotriesrtabge\and smali;^^^ 
■and spec^l t^chniqufe^^ith the stj^enfe It is very beneficial w.the|tudents . 
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^ ^ to.havs ,ths opportunity to Visit manufacturing firms and to learn the ' 

theoretical and practical aspects as welf as methods of quality control For 
^instance, t+ie usi of a laboratory /m an industrial plant demonstratss the ' 
relation of academic disciplines^o careers. • *' , 

A variety of professionafpeople (doctors, lawysrs. Judges, accountants 
social workers, probation officers, geologists, enginee?s, etc.) may be willing' 
^to counsel with gifted student rgpl-a^initheir partteuiar career and the 
' personal characteristics and strengths which are utilized in that carear 

List governmental agencies by subject mlt.ter offered, when available 
to students. Adnnmistra^ive offices of a pity, parish or county such as a mayor 
or presidint, thB City council or commission council; and the entire Judicial ■ 
department could afford an excellent base of understanding. The same is true 
or any state-and federal department with responfibility in your area. 

4. Seek out other parents who ha\n ifted mdu^^^ Ask 
P^'^^f f and jMchers to help ydu contact othei- parents whose children;may 
■ ° J^ J ^ ^ excellent judges of their peers. Ask them who they 

would like for a.teammate in a competitive. event to %o\m a difficult problem 
Discuss your search and the potential challenge for the gifted with your local' 
newspaper editor^nd request that ah announcement be placed in ttie paper 
suggesting interested parents to call you. Place notices or posters in libraries 
. both on the major bulletin boards arid in the children's portion of the libfarv 
Place notices at schools. Write to parent organization'presidents requesting ' 
tnem to rnake announcements regarding your search. ' 

5. Beglp with a reawnably sized steering commit^ (seven to ten) 
Take t,me to develop a mutual understandtng of the goals you will have as an 
organization. Decide on the structure yqur organization will need to reach 
.your.goals. , 

; The steeringcommittee members nee^J.an understanding of characteristics 
Identification, and needs of gifted children.-as well ss potent^ resources ' ' ' 
before they can bffectiveiy eommunicate these to^others and lead in develop- 
ing an-organization, „ > -^^<s>'^ 

nf steering c^^ ' 

of at/ efforts. Name treasurer and chairpersons of corflmittees to develop 
plans and be responsible for specific Jobs needed to be done in startinq an' 
association. , ^ , . f 

^) A By/aws Committee of throe or more persons should bo f' J 

selected to develop suggested byiows for the organization, Copies 
^ of bylaws of other ossociotions might bo obiainod as guides * 
(Louisiana-s Association for«lftodBylows correlate state ond f 
, c'lapior ljylaws, with the division of rosponsibilitios and ' ' 

• sWtcdchQptm bylnwsJ lnthJsraso.oqroup>inodonK't^ 
in the blanks or fiiako chnnnos dosirud, Tlwso may bo hulpful as' 
a guidi). « 

2) A ProgrmnConmitm should ^)tiM\uctmluiiMmd 
rfJcornriiendproQrairiresouruiainyDurnriia. ThoM rnsourajs 
inuy include local adfninistrativ**) ptirsonnol. otiinr nducators 
M'utesiofiMl and buin'rmrtM-UKjplu,«M '. 
% or univi-rsitios in your lirnn. Include nil possiblo tn.iani to ' 

inform younniernburs r„!jnrdi„y t|,„ ,j^,y^js of t(,„ ^Uu^d (psydu> 
loijir^. educational, etc.) m; well as ihv laws and pollcius with whi. h 
tlu. iChuuls have to wcjfk to rnimt the nuods of siiftiid student.; 
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3} 4 A/W/c/VP*^'3FJ/7j/ffeff should to 
^ ' . use of every avenue of publicity in the community. Local press , . 
radiQ^and television shouid be given written infor 
your organisation, meeting places, time, program and plans. Posters^ ■ 
could be placed In librarlas, businesses and other areas. 

' »' 4) A Ho^piM'ty Commiti&& shQu\d bB Bppo' 
^ V' ^developmer^t of a Ipirlt of friendliness vvjthin the gro 

and women should be on the tfqmrnittee. The serving , of coffe 
or other simple refresh mehts is helpful to obtain interaction of those i 
- in atten^nce, . 

i-/This cQmmittee should have materials aval - 
payment of merfibership dues at the first meeting, as soon 
as bylaws (which include amount of dues) are accepted^^D 
payments may be effectively handled by having at hand . , 
short form (ixhibit IV in the Appendix, 
^ sarriple.) indicating name, address, city, zip code, home and 
■ . ' office telephones and a place to check status as parent, edu- 
Mtor or Qther. A check or cash could be attached by the 
' ^ '/ ; person joining and the pro^ss could be hand|edquick^ 

b. A questionnalra should be deveIoped:in order that volunteers 
may offer to serve on various committees. Exhibit IV in the 
AppendiK, page 53, is, designed for nietropolitan New Orleans 
. and may be rnodified for usa ill any community. Max 
effort should be'made to /nK©/^^bnterested persons. ^ 

e. A community^resQurces form should be developed for the 
purpose of encouraging persons in attendance to offer avaih 
/ ' v-eble learning experiences to the" gifted. TWs could be an 
opportunity to find hidden talents in hom^makersand 
hobbyists, in addition to professionalAand Businesses. Exhibit 
' - .V in the Appendix, page 54, is .utilized in metropoiitan New 

|)rleans and might be adapted for, other are^. ^ 
\^ d. This committee shoulctplannQ conduct a membership drive 

with the help of the publicity committee and the school . ^' 
administration, 

:j Qj Public Affairs Oommittm Cooperating with local school officials, 

trtis committob should meet with school board members, school superin- ^ 
tendent^^director of special education, director of instruction, director 
of psychological testing and any other personnel who might be 
' ihyoived with services to the gif tQd.^I^embers should becom& knowledgQabie 

aiout school programs and what can iodone within restrictions of laws 
^ ] end policy, and through the use of la^rii/stato and fedoral fund^ The 
cor^mittee can encourago the use orfunds in ways that are monningful 
to tf^o children In your community and keep the momborship informed 
of ruWds and potentiol concorns. . 
7. Esmblish a date, time and plQCQ for a public mooting, soloct n 
profjrom of intorest, havo tho publicily cornrnittao utili/o nil tho nvonuo^ to 
inform tdo pulitic, tind sou tluit tho other comnriitluos uro ruady to funciiun, ' 

At tho f irit public mooting, it would bu woll to iidopl bylriws to 
furmuli/u tliQ organization. A brtKik shoukl bo plunrujd for ^^^/mm\ of duu-r , 
und complotion o(\mernborship infbrrnntion, Tho nrriount of dutis wiU hnvg 
{ust boon domocrntlcnlly deicidnd iipon wMi tho udoptiofi^of tlui bylnws, 
I OfflcorB may booloctod nt thu fir«t oryani/nliunni mnutiruj, or a nQnitruitlno 
cbmmittoo may bu liloctud \q hominatn of ficurn at ttio noKt^mudtlrifl, 7 |io 



Steering Committee should continue to be in chargi.of meitings Ontll, off jeers 
are elected and installed. Each candidatf for office or for nominating com- 
mittee should be a member of the association. with^current dues paid and his 
consent be obtained before his name is placed In nomination. Officers should 
'represent various areas and interests in the community and be dedicated to 
the, gfiTted, Since gifted children and youth are found in all socio-economic, 
cultural and ethnlcigroups, it is very important to focus'on B d&mocr&t/c 
arganfiation from the &tart and avoid projeating an elitist image, 

B. Eacti ci)spter or local organization Is required to apply for an I nternal 
Revenue Service business number, in addition to the state association, if there 
is one. ; ' 

* Pefmanent Local Organization 

The long-term Success of your organization will depend on both the 
quality and quantify of members par^D/7a//K involved in the work of^the organi- 
zation. People have varying degrees of ability and time to take leadership' or 
supportive roles. 

It is the r&spojisipility of the officers and chairpersons to see that the 
maximum possible number of members hive "a piece of the action" and are 
given the opportunity to grow in capability and interest. Member^'' commitment 
of time and talents to the ''gifted*' organization is dependent on the acceptance 
and challenge of the leadership. Sometimes a leader feels that It woUld take \ 
less time and energy to "do it himself" than to find someone ejse to guide, 
^owever, developing other people in their ability to participate, and in their 
commitment to the group effort, builds the scope of your organization. 

Committees consisting of chairperson and committee members planning 
together toward goals can contribute toward a strong organization. Care should 
be used to see that any plan submltt|d by a committee has been well thought 
out with detailed plans of action, colts, and f inancing before being brought 
to the Executive Board for approval. Time and action of the board members 
at their meetings should not be expended on doing committee planning that 
should have been previously studied, but should be spent on evaluating ■ 
mmittee recommendations, ' ^ 

Checklists of committees and work to be done should be distributed at 
meetings so that a(l members have the opportunity and are encouraged to^ 
become participants. Committee chairpersons have the obligation to givQ those 
who offer to. help pn opportuhity to join in committee planning and function- . 
ing. Utilize information obtained on a talent sheet such as that in Exhibit l\V, 
in the Appendix, page 53. - 

Community Resource questionnaires (see Exhibit V in the Appendix) 
should also bo distributed at meetings In order that studonts imay have the 
"bonofit of doors oponod to thorn. 

, Do not be duprussod bocausu Ihu orgtiiiizalion nicVy slur t witti n few 
pnoplo,'Ttio group will grow and bo able to servo moro cind more gifted studGnts 
ns the word sprcnds to othor parar^s who are soaking such support for thoir 
own cliildron. Our;goarrnust bo to find all giftod nnd talontod chiklran to help 
thorn duvulop thoir potontinL . . 

Don't bo an "only. '' Your child 1$ ono among manyf and you ob a parent 
will find otiwrs ^^out thoro'' soo/<ing tho sanw goals and crGativo solutions. 
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Exhibit VII lists suggested^activities and resources for permanent standing 
committees and can be found .oh page 56. , . 

State Organization - . 

A state organization is a^vital agent in forming cohesive leadership for the 
gifted and talented. Constant communicatfon between a local group, state 
ieaders and other local groups is the only way to have a real ''handle'f on^ 
effecting change for the bettermem of* opportunities and facilities for these 
special students. . , . . ' 

Each group can learn much from the other-and^put it together in state 
l$ader:ship for all. Local school policies and prograhnmlhg must mesh with 
state school policies and guidelines. Decisions made locally are affected by 
decision' makers from all over the sta^e. Any group is limited in its ability to 
obtain maximum and continuing services for gifted and talented students 
unless it works on a statewide basis, . ' ' ' 

At the beginning in Louisiana, where no state or local association for 
gifted and talented students existed, we decided to incorporate as a state 
association/ encouraging membership and/or affiliated chapters from all parts., 
of the state. During the first ternn all officers^were in Greater New Orleans 
and our meetings were held in this area; hDwever, newsletters and other 
information were sent to all paid members and to other interested individuals. 
As we were able to obtain membership of chaptirs and indiviqtuals from 
other areas of the state, off icers were elected on a statevvide basis. A Greater 
New Orleans Chapter with Its off icers and committees was formed as a 
, separate entity to function in the local area within the framework of the 
statewide organization, as other chapters do, We now have 23 parishes 
(counties) represented on our state board and membership from throughout 
^ the state;. We were incorporated less than two years ago. / 

The Bylaws for the state and Ideal organizations were written to mesh ' 
insofar as o^jecfs, pplicies and divisions of responsibility and other matters 
required for corporate protection were concerned/ . 

The State Bylaws include off icifs and their duties and responsibilities 
as Well as the means of statewide representation on the governing board. 
Election of officers Is by the membership at the annual convention. 

The Local Bylavte include maKimunn.tocal autonomV of the chapter. 
Suggestions of procedure are made but are left to the discretion of the local 
organization as to their adoption. Since %ese suggested bylaws are available, 
with the necessity of chapters simply filling in tha blanks as to their desires ' 
new groups may organize with little difficulty. ^ 

Membership statewide was obtained by asking school administrators and 
frtends in^various areas of the state to recommend others who might be intor^ 
Gstod in working for the cause of gifted ahd talented. Talks wero made to 
groups in various parts of Iho Biate about what could bo accomplished by ^ ^ 
organizing for the gifted and lalontod. ' 

^Plans in tlie process of complorion include the fpllowlhg; ' 
1) AriiclGsuro to bomiM to all news media In thostatQ, including daily 
neiglibortjood and yvf^ukly nownpnpars, tolovision and radio stations, tolling 
of the idenlificntion and noqds of tho giftod and the availability of oppor^^ 
tunitius for tha organization rnnmburship. 
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2) _ Posters including information about the ass&cfation and its addriss 
wilt be sent to all public libraries in ihe state with the request that they b# 

. pisced on bulletin bogrds both in general areas of tfie library and in the children's 
- departments. Lists of libraries may probably be obtained from^rGur State 
. Department of Educationi ' ^ 

3) Local schoohadmiffi^ratrons* director of instruction wil^ 

to assist in finding leadership to^anliOThapters. Or, a search among the 
people who respond to the above ^and 2) may locate leadership. - 
In addition to carrying out ps*nsibilities as outlined in the .bylaws, 
' , memtm of th& sme majoQging boaA should bemMonarfes to help in o^ani^ 
zing chapters and teJcfe^^^in furnilhing resources for various committees of thq 
chapters: An officer or chairperson on the state board should be responsible 
for developing resourcei for several local chapter committees! Member^ who ' , ' 
have been outstanding in taking responsibility in the chapters should be brought 
into state leadership. , ' ^ 

The publicity chairperson should work closely with the membership chair^ 
person to develop informative articles for all news media in the state, plways 
including means of contacting the state association. Subjects for articles could 
include characteristics of gifted and talented students, opportunfties a,vailable 
to them throughout the state and nation, specif ic activities of the state 
, assdciation. . ' 

The public affairs chairperson should become familiar ^ith thj state laws/ 
funding (on^golng or potentia)), po)ici|S, procedures, personnel involved, and 
how thesi mesh^A^ith the local schooJ policies and potentials. Continuing 
information regarding developments fn the State Department of Education^ 
the legislature or other state offices should be given to both chapters and ' ' 
individual members. The chairperson should work with chapter public affairs 
chairperson and others interested to keep m^embership informed regarding 
governmental developments for the gifted and talented. 

A program chairperson should develop resources and ideas for interesting 
and relevant programs and projects that may be used by chapters and the 
state association. 

A newsletter editor should develop a regular communication to all 
members. Information regarding happenings in chapters and the state, 
opportunities throughout the nation for the gifted and talented, reports 
of conferences, and re^arch-all should be reported^to membership; Such a 
communication could develop interested and informed members/ ' . 

The officers of the association should plan and implement the annual 
.convention. The convention should include: 

a business 'meeting, r 

training and resourcos for local chapter off icGrs, chairperlohs and 

members, • . . , 

highlights of school proorammjng in the state, 

planned program nnd participation of childron-pre^school through ' ' 
high school, ^ ^ ' 

happenings on tho nntlonal lovol, . ^ 

national profosBional and rasuiirch dovoloprnonis, 
stato an^ national opportunitius iivailablo for the gif tod and tnlontud. 



Cooperation vi/ltK the State Dipartment:of Education personnel 
assigned to the gifted and talented program can be a tremendous asset 
in planning and implementing the conventioh. 

These ideas for deveroping'both state and chapter organization 
are just starters— to get your organization in motion. 

We truly feel like the mathematics teacher who was told by his 
principal one day thrat the following day he would start teaching Latin. 
Although the teacher insisted that He could not do this^because he had 
never had Latin in sdiool, the principal replied that nevertheless that 
was his class. The following day the-teacher told the Latin class: *'Your 
assignment for tomorrow is lesson one. Vm on lesson two. Catch me if 
you can/' . , . 

Let's work together for mutual growth and sharing of ideas in our 
efforts to deverop our greatest natur-al resource! , | 
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under the sun, who is able and eager 



Parents are their chlldren*s first 
and most lasting impact on their lives 



for cancer, or Improve the quality of 
her gifts lead. 

The hints which follow are the r 



when my own children were younger 
teachers and certainly, my most voca 
thanks go to them for being their gift 
become 



"HOMIWORK" WITH THi 
GIFTED AND TALINTED CHILD 



PraetlMl Hinte for Paranti of Gifted Children 

by GIna Glniberg 

ChUdnn begm by toving th^ir psrsnw 
As th^y grow oidsr th§y /u^ thsm; 
somstffms thsy forg/ve thsm, 

Ql€irWlldi 

If you are the parent of a child who does things a little earlier, a little 
better, a little faster, and maybe a little differently from most other children, 
you are probably the lucky parent a gifted child. That means, among other 
things, that you have a child who is c urious and excitid about everything 



to communi^te with you, and who 



wants to share feelings and informatipn when he or she Is still a very small 
person. 

> Parents are Chllaren's First Teaehers 



teachers and as such have the greatest 
They are first in line to offer values. 



shape attitudes, and dispanse infqrmEitlon. So, If you are the parent of a 
gifted child, take heart, rise to the chillenge, and cross your fingers; your 
child may be m president one day,'Nvrite a .perfect symphony, find a cure 

our lives in whatever direction his or 

esult of much trial and error, soul 
searching, and the fervent wish that somebody had given me this information 



They. were probably my most valuable 
and severest critics. My heart and 
:ed selves and the free spirits they have 



Twenty Helpful Hints 

1. Gifted children are children first and gifted second, A five year old 
may be able to solve mathematical pr^lems worth bragging about tp the 
grandparents, but he has only lived five years, and only behavior reasonable 
for a five year old should be expected of him. 

2. , EnjoyI Of all the probloms children have, giftednoss is the best one. 
Your giftod child may try your stamina and endurance at times, but Gnthusiasm 
and lust for learning will more than tT^ako up for the pace. Your argumentative 
youngster may be practicing to becori|^Q a great trial' lawyor/and the ariworH 
taped to your refrigerator may promise competition to Rombrandt in spite of 
the fact that you cannot toll which way is "up". Relax and enjoy the excitement. 
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3. -Xistan to your gifted child.' Dinner may be about to burn and the 
teliphone ranging, but listen because the question may be important and, if 
ignored, the curiosity to ask may di^ppear. The one thing we can all "give our 
children is our undivided attention— at least, most of the time. 

. 4. Don't cpmp&re your gifted child to other children. It places on the / 
gifted one the responsibility to be gifted all the time, and it certainly is not 
fair to whoever comes off second best. Every child is unique and special in . 
some way. So— coolit. « . . 

5. It is a great big wonderful world. Show it to your gifted children in 
the form of trips, bopks, music, museums, fire stations, digs, interesting people, 
wiggly things, daisy chains, and the magical chemistry that makes a cake rise, 

6. - Let them specialize if they want to. You may not enjoy living with ' 
dinosaurs by the year, but there are fringe benefits. They could be learning to do 
research, keeping notes, knowing the Dewey Decimal System, and keeping 
some kind erf order in that disaster area that passes for a room, after you learn 
that there are things more irhportant than neatness. 

7. Education Js expensive. Start saving now. 

8. Children don't have to be gainfully employed every waking minute. 
There should be time to daydream, do baby things, and to lie on an unmade 
bed and contemplate the ceiling. Gifted children are usually creative children, 
and it is hard to be creative on schedule. 

9. Don't expect your gifted child to live up to your unfulfilled aspi- 
rations. You may dream of "my son or daughter, the doctor*', but he or she 
may have other heroes. ^ 

10. Let them do for themselves what they say they can do, because they 
probably know. If the child's judgnnent is faulty, that is learning too. Gifted 
children are future leaders who thrive on early responsibility. Parents are the 
ones who have the problem of letting go. 

1 1 . Praise your gifted child because he or she needs all the encouragement 
available. Praise him or her for the wonderful things accomplished. If the great 
experiment does not work and the sha^ tower of blocks comes tumbling down, 
praise the child for trying. Inquiring m1n3i"mUsTTakFlntell^^^^^^ risk 
taking needs to be supported and praised. Constructive criticism, recognizing 
good effort, is a form of praise, too. 

12. Discipline is neces^ry and comes in the same shape for all brothers 
and sisters, whether gifted, curley-headed, or slowpokes, Giftedness is no 
excuse for unacceptable behavior, 

13. Recognize that there are times to reach out a helping hand, and that 
there are times to get out of the way! Knowing the difference makes you a 
very gifted parent. 

14. You cannot oxpoct your porceptive giflod child to develop a high 
sense of morality if you cheat on your incomo tax. Would George Washington 

15. Let your homo bo a place whoro knowlodgo is valued and the quest 
for loorning rospoctod. 

16. Romombor that tho fine lino taotwoon oncournpGmont and pushing 
may moko tho dif foronca bC3twoon n happy and productiyu youngster and an 
unfulfillod, undnrnchiovino child. ' 
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17, Be a welcome person at your child's schooL You cannot switch to 

the competition (another publfc school system) anyway-there isn't any, Support the 
schoors effort to provide for your child's spiclaMearning needs and demonstrate 
your genuine interest In quality education for all children. 

18. Give houseroom to books and magazines, give prime tirrti at the 
dinner table for discussion of topics of interest by all members of the'^amily, 
and give praise to all efforts in the pursuit of excellence. ' 

• 19. Parents of gifted children are people too/They need help and 
guidance in understanding and appreciating the special peeds-of their children 
without feeling inferior or jealous. Hostile feelings could lead to over protection/' ' 
domination, or exploitation of the child. 

20. Don't expect your gifted child to be gifted all the time. That kind of 
halo makes for a very bad headache. . ' , 

Remember^ it is a privilege to be the parent of a gifted child. Most of the 
time it means a lot of fun,hut sometimes the responsibility of helping your 
children become all they can become weighs heavily. I really don't think that 
you or ( personally, can make the whole world a better place, but maybe one 
day our children wilL We are fortunate parents indeed. 



FRIENDLY PiRSUASION 

Tht Gintii Art of Informad, Commlttead Partnts ■ ' 

by Carrol Loekhart 

Mors than tha maadews so graan and still, 

' M , Mora than tha mulbarrisB on tha hill i ^ 

* \: ■ Mora than tha buds on tha may -appla traai 
* : ■ ^ I iQva rhoa. 

Arms hsva 1^ strong a$ ths oak for this occasion^' * 
_ Lips hava I to kiss thaa too^ in Friandly Farsuasion. 

Tj^ff is minaf though I don 't know many words of pr 
. Thaa plaasuras ma in a hundrad ways, 

" 'r pyt on your bonnet, your ^pa and your glova^ 

, * And coma with ma,^ , 

^ For thee I loya, 

• Friendly Persuisjon iThee I Love } 

' WrPaul FriPwisWitetsr ' 

■ MrPlmltfl Tiomkin 

Copyplghtc 1956 Leo Feist, I ne. 
Used by pirmliSion 

A cbrnnnitment is a pledge to dQ something. It is the cement that binds \ 
indMduals and groups together. ' 
facts, torrect and true for the occasion/and arguments to give in ^'friendly 
; persuasion." What dpes it really mean to commit ourselves to something? There 
Is in all of us a deep need to feel involved in the world out there; a need for self- 
esteem; a need for competency, productivity-the need to feel connected in a 
vital way to life and have our actions count. 

Involvement comes only through commitment to some kind of affirmative 
action. It is what we choose to do that determines the nature of our commitment 
' as we "'put on our glove and work for thee/' Commitment is how we look at ^ 
things. If we see our involvement with the task clearly-^our commitmehts 
become meaningful. ' - 

_ , Three bricklayers at work were asked what they were doing. The first 
man explained that he was putting one layer of bricks on another and smoothing 
cpncrete betweep them; the secQnd man eKplaindd that he was building a wall 
which would be part of a large structure of so many feet wride and socman y 
feet tall. ' . r -/ 

But the third man said, "I am working on this building whic^l will be a ■ 
school where children vyJII learn and play," He was clear abbut his involvement 
with the bricklaying task, making a meaningful commitment. Bemembor,, 
commitment is^the coment that binds individuals and groups together, 

We must look for new-ways of growing within our commitment by being 
open to jocoiving ihput and to exchanging ideas. When we make a commilmonf 
we cannot hope to derive greater satisfaction or feedbcick frqm the job than wo , 
aro willing to give to it, . ' . 
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Efforts of dedicated parents working in the gifted movement across the . 
country shoufd be gonsidered a part of the team. In many instances the people 
'working outside the prpfessional structure are the key change agents In ths 
state. The^very fact thalt they are outside the system frees them In such a way; 
to use their talents in a creative arid effective manner. ' , 

* The concept of parent involvemerft is a growing idea among educators , 
today. The National/State Leadership Training Institute on the Gifted and 
the Talented recognized this fact by including parents in thei^ approach. The 
partnts who have. been the most successful in their states have educated them- . 
selves to a professional level on the needs of the gifted,; They, have learned the, 
facts to support those needs. Armed wlth^statfstics and knowledgei who can 
better explode the gifted ''myths" entertained by many legislators, school ^ 
boards, and/or congressmen. , . 

The following steps to action are necessary for parents to become , ^ 

effective. "''Frjendly Persyaders" : First, make the deck/on that your actions 
can count and you are ready to cpmmFt yourself to that decision^ Your secbnd ^ 
step should be #w^#re/?f5s of the myths that surround y,^^^ ^ : . 

Yoa must have a ready answer that fits your philosophy to questidns - 
such as '"What Is your defmition of a gifted child?" Document the answer ^ 
with facts. If you are lucky and Jivejn the state dapitoUthe state library may 
be able to loan you the Commissioner at Education's Report to Congress, 
March 1972. Read it, or better, memorize it. It has every statistic you will 
need to back up your arguments. 

. \ The third step Is evtluptlonof youN^^ in mgkinS provisions' 

for gifted and t^ented Education, A parent of a gifted child has the rnkpeiiBhce oi - 
living with thaj child, knowing the frustrations of that child. You can speak ^ 
with the conviction of a parent. , 

Exploration is thd""iQurth "step. Start ''knocking on doors. Remember, 
it's always better to start at the' top. Who do you know; in education or 
politics— the decision njakers? Then who do they know who will write a letter, 
jTiake a phone call, maybe sponsor legislation? 

Organization is the last step. AGE (Association for Gifted Education) 
was started In Austin, Texas, by forming a steering cornmittee of interested 
people. In six months, we had six hundred members. An attorney did the ^ 
legaLwork frep of charge and the rest of us paid for the state chayter. ^ ^ . 

As the example of the third bricklayer showed, commitment is basically • 
an attitude toward one's activity. Let's keep our vision as he did, as large as 
qwUf^k. ^ ^ ; ; / V ^ , . - ; 

''So, ril put on my bonnet, 'my cape and rhy glove artd , work for thee; For 
thee I love." .. . ^ - 
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APPENDIX: GWftPTER IV 



'■If' 



Exhibft I : Qualities of Gifted Chlldrtn ' 

In th^Rre^School Years: / . ; 

In the language area: - . ^ ' . "^' Z 

early speech ^ . v- ' ■ ' . : 

early reading ^ - ^ . . . . '-'^ 

understanding of word and concept reiationihips (such as* up^down, top^ottom 
big^little) , ^ . ;^ 

following three-step directions^' * ' ^ ^ ^■ ^ 

/ In the physical arid: i - / . 

skipping ^ ^' ' ^ 

jouncing 8 ball ^ . . 

tying shoe laces . . ' ^ * y ' V% 

reproducing a rhythm teeat^ \ v*: 7^.^ ' - 

drawing a person ^ 

: In the criative area: " — j 

^ interpreting stories In one's own words 

. predicting possible outcomes for a^tory ^ . . , 

craitfng rhyhries which cqmmunicate ' .v. ' / ^ ' 

pffering solutions for problems ^ ^ ^ , » 
t djsplayingjcuriosity ^ - : ■ _ 



In the social area: ^^^ -^ 

^adlly adapitihg^o nevy situi^ioris ^ / > 

'i^ng npW tasks and activities f . 

■ ^^Coc^rating withpthers 
pers^ti^g at a t-ask \ 

gen^a^ly directing the activity in which one Is invobe^ 
^ .being ha^py and welUdJusted in-aroup situations 

In the Elimentdry School Years: 

' Learning characteristics: " ' ~ ■ \\. - 

reading two or more years above grade level * * 

showing rapid insight into cause^of feet rolotionships " " i 
- toadlJy grasping undorlyin principles^ sirnilaritios, and difforoncd " 
/ ' bping a koon and alert observbr ■ ' <- ; ^ * , 

, rooding a great" deal on one's own - = , - 

! reasoning things out for oneself I ■ ■ 

I Motivatiorial charaeteristics:- ^ " 

bacqming absorbed, in certain topics 
• persrsting In seoking task completion whan interostud 

being bofed with routirro tasks/ 

eKhibitihg self-criticism ■ ■ ' 

needing minimal diruction frorn ton-chors ' .. . 



Learning characteristics: . ■ ' v 

taking responsibility " . 

following through wkh tasks 
,:: showing s^lf confidence with children of same age as well Ss with adults . 
commanding respieet frorn classmates " . 
showrng ability t© express oneself well v , ; . :^■v 

- pppwing n®! to ba disturbed when normal routine is changed 
■ partfciOQtlng In sQhp©! activities ' 

Tatehtfdpuf^l crtaracteristics: - J 

generatln§ solutions to problems ' . ^' 

. seeing many aspects df one thmfl / , ^ 

' fantasizing; ^ ; ^ 

■ manipulating Ideas • v .-.j ■ 

being a high riskftaker ' . , .j . 

. being adventurous and speculative * * : | ' ^ 

displaying a keen sense of humor - ~ ^ - - ^ 

being sensitive to beauty . 

demonstrating unusual ability in painting, drawing, sculpturing, clay modeling, music, 
role playing, or writing^ ' . 

Social characteriitics: 

. showing tensitlv^y to feelings of otters or to situations s 
V needing Httia outside eantrol {salf-dlscipli^ " 



Exhibit II: Miill-CoursSs 

Sponsored by [ , 

Gifted Children's Association of San Fernando Valtey, Ing. 

8320 Resida Boulevard V ? 

Nofthridge, CAB1324 ' . , i , , ^ 



Pro^idieol 



It's . Sfnal4 World ' .4; 



Reading Games with a Twfet i V ^ r ; ; 

Juak Shcif) for First G?8^rt^r' '^ 1 V. 
On©^Two, ATrick Just for Vou > - t - ■= 'V 

The Wohd(?rs Within You " ' " * ' ^ 



lit^f^ gradoi s 


Reading k ^uh md Games \ x ; V - 
Exploring Aft ■ ] 
i Fofells, DlnoiauTs, and Early Man - ^ ^ 


2fid^3rd grades 


\ Magic Mania - » : / 

wonaerTLH, wofid OT Matn ^ ; . % - 
_ _. . ■ ;-A/liitorg frnm Snar» - ^ . \ 

;^ Fossils, Djnosaurs, and Early. Man 
Whera Did AM the Monsters Go? 
Nuts 'N'BdItiV ^ : 
Stir Crazy (Boy's Cooking) \ - 
Fish.^iihf and More Fiih 
imagination Unlimited ' 




Junk Shop : ^ 

' Connputers are Fun - 
. ■ ArtSiand Crafts ior the Funof^ ^ _ 




Pens.^^enclls, and Bfushis , 




• Flight • ^^ . 

Animal Behavior " ^ ^ - > ' 

Visitoriffom Space ' 


2fid^6th grad^ 


Recorder ^ ' 


3rd--4th gradai 


: "A^'lsfor Art / ' 
M^t i Cell Face to Fa^ ' ■ ' 


3rd«ith gfidii 


.>A Dirty Business ^ 


4th^6thgrMtes 


^oom Town ^ 
- Chiss — Bfglnnfng and InterfDediate 
Trick Photography 
.Let*s Make p Magazine 
Zoology . : 


ith«6th gfidei 


Three D^ansibhar Design / 


ith^7th gradei 


Art Techniques " . . 


Sth^th grades 1 


: Outdoor Survival Crafts \ 
Story of Archaeology 
Plane Talk (Ground Sqhool Flying) 
Horsemanship : ^ ■ 
Fun With Gtrtoonr^^^ ^^^^^^"^^--^^^^^ 


7th-^1 0th grades 


Ffeid Ecology in Action ( ^ » 
The Magic 6f Motion Pictures 


7th-Sr,Hlgh ^ 


S|^#d Reading and Study Efficiency 
Crime and Punishment ^ 


»th-Sr* High 


. Seminar on Legal Issues 



SI 
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J E^^^ MinlCouna* 








laiTcea uniia oociOTYfinc. 


Of UdKidfid^ N6W Jersay 


59 Glen Gray Road 




- ^ . . _ Oakland, HJ 07436 ; 




• '/ 4-5YMrs "Agistor 


Art 


* Seianeear 


id Other Things . v , 


! Muslc/orj Young People 


Dinosaur (Dynasty ■ t 



6— 7ytirs 



7— S ytari 



lOytars 



ygari 



9 and up 

{4tfi grads 8i up) 



- MiniSctehtbts- ' 

Sizzli Si Brr * . 

Animal Kingdom _ ^ , * 

Fun with Music 

Puppet Playhouse 

DmosaurjOynasty 

Art for Young Pegpla 
^NaturaA^ti 

OverSoO iones and 500 Musclis 
Mini Muslo Makers 
BegfhhirKi Seulptura ^ 
Amerlca^Herltage / - 
SclrnM Smjrgasbord ^ 
All Kindff of Science 
Energy Cflsip! 

ixploring the Blue Planet ^ 
Paint.Poti, Puppata/and Prints 

_The-Hum$n.Body^^ ^ ^-^^^ 



ModelRi^cketry 
^turday|Morning at the Movies 
Declsionsi Dfcisionil 
Electricity 
It's M^iq 

Great Storiisirpm Great Music 
Get Into the Act 
JhB Anatomy of a Hospital 
Thf Numbers Game 
Chemistry or Magic? 
Printmaking, Plastics/Pizziz! 



Stsrtrek I 
Numberama . 
When I Grow Up, _r 
U, F. 0. i Other Phenomena 
YpU tht jConsumtr 
^ Saturday ^Vorkshbp Newspa per 



Introduciton to Computers 
Space I 

Aerodynamics 
Chemistry or Magic U? 



So You Like to ArgDe 
Advancec Rpckitry 
Student Advisory Council 
Animated Films 
Rap Session ■ ; 
Ad vancea Computers 
World f%wer 
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S S:: I Exhibit IV: "Talent Pool" Form for Parent Organization 



ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS IN LOUISIANA 
■ i- - " ■ CHAPTER 



"Assoajatlon*' means pt opIe^A/orklng together for a common purpose. 

_ ■ ' \^ ' - ■ . .. ■. 

: ^^^fopriig tol^M oreat«tt natural reiour^if- 

Qtftod and Wtnt^ ehlldran and youth, 

Volyntefrsar© nteded for cQTOriltteii to obtain a fully functioning organization. 
Pleas© eheck the area or areas In whith you are willing to serve In tha work of the 
Asioclatlon for Gifted and" Talented Students, 



Program 


Bulletin 


Publicity 


L Library 


Mambershlp - 


C , ^Mimeographing 


Telephone 


Offkt Facilities 


MmhCoursa Aid^ 


Addr^ invelop^ 


Community R^uroe^ 


^ typing 


Public Affairs ^ 


,. Stencil Cutting 


Budget ^ .^^^ 


, Offi^^istah^ 


Flnariw 


Fecteraf Funding 


Sehofarshlpi & Awards 


" Newsletter 


Other 





Signed 

Street 

City ^ 

Telephone 



_^ip_ 
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> Exhibit V: Community Resource Form for Parent Organiiation 



Desired Community Reiourcis 



Students benefit tremendously when they have the opportunity to visit 
manufacturing firms and to learn theoretical and practical aspect!, plus thif 
procedures involved in controlling quality production. , ■ 

They grow in understanding of problem-solving techniques by being able 
5PiP^.??I^£ 'li JSPj^D i9H5^ _b y.::^h jgh raw p rod ucts bec o m e pa nuf act uredgoods^ 

Would you share your timewor contacts to assist in developing i means 
of offering these experiences to the students? ^ 

The following are examples of the areas that students have expressed a 
desire to know, or areas that would be challenging. This is not a complete 
list— you may add other areas of potential interest. 

P/Mse circle contact t&soura&s you off&n 

Lat's pool rfsouras to give our childrin maKlmum opportunitiis! 

Industrlis: . .f / Sugar, fish and seafood induitry, ihippir^N^ulpjiur, clothing, 
^ manufetturing ^ ■ t ; , . 

Sclenee: ^ . Chemiltry: oil, agricultural research 

■ * / Physics: electrtoityjelactrQnics, telephone 
, . machanlral devices, construction (architecture, 

^ boat making, shop work), radio, printing 

_ _ , J ^ J^^thannatics: computers _ ■. j j_ „ * _ _ ^ _ _ 

Earth: Minerology, hydrology, paleontology, archaeology, 
levee system, water syitem 
I " . Medical *, 




Nature: 



Soolal Science: 



Fine Arts: 

Physical Davefopmint: 
Linguistics 0 
Other: . 



Agriculture; animal husbandry, zoology, food prQcesiirig. botony,' 
birds, fish, water life, collections of bugs, butterf lys ■ ' 

Humanities" social awareness 

Government: legislature, administratioh, judiciary;.history— 
museums, landmarks; psychology, soeiology^ 
international relations— foreign officials and 
students 

Music, art, dancing, dramatics (creative, children's theatre) 
television and radio, private eollectloni^d galleries 

Creative games 



I would: be wiMing to help develop resources In the above eircled area or 



areas* 



Name 



(Pleaie Pfint) 



Telephone: 



Address 



City 



Zip. 
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Exhibit VI; Application for Menlbership 
in Parent proanf2;ati6n 



COUNTME INI ^ 

.Jjwpuy join.^lb© ApQciitlon: FaaQif tid And Talented ^ 
Studints in Louiiianato: ' ' ' 

HlLPDfViLOP 
> OUR GRiATEST NATURAL RESOURCi 

Attached are my duts for one year in the amount of $5.00 

□ Cash ' . □ Check ^ n Other^. . 

I im Parent.: . " \ . 

^ Teacher ' * ■ ' 

. Interested Citizen 



Name 



Address 
City 



State ^ Zip 

Telephone 



Assoclitlon For Gifted And Tali ntid Studenti in Louisiana 

1627 Frankfort Strtit 

Niew Orleans, Loulslani 7D1 22 ' 
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grows. Choose 
he organization 



Exhibit VI I : Suggested Permanent Committees 
For Parent Organization ' ' 

The following are for permanint standihg committees. Of 
course/the qommitteas recommended in the ; 
* ' , . Ttmporary organization in Chapter IV (except Bylaws Com- 
mittee) are still basic to the organizational functioning, but 
should be supplemented as the organization 
committets and areas of action that best fit 
goals and membership talents, faeft one of tiiBse committee 
— efforts uan contnbut§ to the benefit of gifted Bnd talented 
sf£y£/anfs. The more' committees functioning: means more 
advantages for the gifted and talented childnin— and more 
^ membirscomm/ff#tf to your association/^^^ . 

Budget Commlttei 

This committee shourd be responslbie for plar ni^ 
7 program of the orgehiaatioK ^ 7" ' . 

' Income might be expected from^dufs/mihi-courseirfou 

or other sources, Planned expenditures would inclucle, paper, envelopes* 
stamps j corporate charges, conferences , travel^ telephone charges, and any 
■ . other costs of projects undertaken by the organization. 

Both the Treasurer and Finance Committee Chairperson should^ 
be members of the committai, 

Bullatin Commjttte 

' The Bulletin Committee should be responsibi^ for developing and 

" — — ^" —sending out notices of meetings and/or re 

special information (such as newsletter j, ; * . 

Federal Funding Committee " 

This committee should be chaired by spmeor>e who Is in a position 
to have access to inforhiation regarding the many finding egencies and 
,\ regulations and who would keep in mind gifted students and the organi- 
zation as policies develop nationally, . 

5 Financt Cammlttie 

The Finence Committee should be responsible for seeking funds to 
meet the organizational neods If Income from dues and projects was not 
adequate. 

HQipi^lity QommlttM , j 

The Hospitality Compriittee should be responsible for creating a 
^ spirit of friendliness within the group. 

Having greeters on hand early as people come to the meeting, 
manning a registration table to obtain names and addresses of those in 
attendance, and having available coffee and/or other simple refreshments 
are all helpful to obtainjnteraction andta "togetherness" of those in 
attendance^ - ^ - , 

Library Committie * 

* , A Library Committee should have the responsibility to work with 
the public libraries of the area to encourage them to make available books 
and resources for the gifted as well as books for parents and educators to 
' underitand the role they play in maximum development of gifted and 
talented yputh. 
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Additionally, posters and notices regarding mtitings and other ~ 
activlties for the giftkl and talented could bi posted on thi ' 
bbards to further community understanding; ' - 

This commlttee'cQuld be responsiblejto produce a library resource 
: . ' booklet regarding information available, i ■ 

Mf mbership CommiMe ! 

_. . '• • ^ 

The membership Committee should plan and conduct a .membership " 
drive each year with the help of the Publicity Committee. 

Either the chilrperson or a member of the Mimbershfp Committee 
Shoy W be_a^ (able to jecept jm^ and J uei at .iaeh™eeting;- Oues^ = 

payments may be efficiently handled by having ready to distribute a *' 
short form indicating name/address, city ijp code, tele^h 
\.. pface to jndlcate status as parent, educator; of othe (See Exhibit VI) A 

check could be attached to the forrfl with information by the person Joining 
. and the process could be hand^ed quickl^^. A receipt witti duplicate retained 
should be given to a person offering cash for dues,, 

; .... : ;The Treasurir could assist in the enrolllrig procedures; but the 

Membership Corhrnlttee should retain a current list of membership ^ 
with date of dues pa^f nt and rhpnles going to the Treasurer for 
depoiit. " ^ 

; A questionnaire should be distributed as a vehicle for members to 
volunteer to serve on various committeei. (See Exhibit I V-for adaptation 
to local needs.) Maximum effort should be made to />7^o/i^--put to work-- 
f Interested persons. . « 

^ ■ A "Desired Community Resources" questionnaire shoujd be given 
to persons in attendance in order that they may have the opportunity 
-to offer-talents and contacts to furnish learning experience 
and talented, (See Exhibit V) ^ordinate the distribution with the ] 
Resources and Research Committee. - ' 

The Membership Gommittae is in a position to make a particularly 
strong contribution to^ the total functioning of the organjiation. 

MlnhCourti Cermmittet 

The Mtnl=Course Committee is one which can bring to the gifted and 
talented students a wide range of delightful experiences and challenges. A 
group of dedicated members can erirlch the lives of these students by 
helping the community become involved with them. 

The following dire^ions are a step-by-step approach and may assist 
in assuring a coverage of major points in planning. ^ 

1, Survey parents children to determine Interests, ages, and abilities 
of the children who will be enrolling in the^courses. 

2. Sur^y community talent. # 

a. Poll parent members to discover their educational background, 
^college majors, hobbies/collectlons, special training and^ .. 

interests for potential contributions. 

b. Poll higher educational institutions. Sometimes there is an office 
of continuing education which sponsors non^credit cotjrses for 
the community. The director can be of help in establishing 

. courses or referring you to interested personnel. 

c. Contapt directors of cultural centers such as museums, art - 
^ galleries, symphony orchestras, little theater groups, as well as 

individual musicians, dancers, actors, and artists. These people 
. may also prove helpful in establishing apprenticeship programs 
where gifted and talentid children can wor^ with professionals. 
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^f?r-^ ^^^d.'f'^^^^^^^ liaisons with professionals, craftsmen, and skilled 

^ •[ tradesmen to either serve as instructors or^o serve in the 
^ . ' apprenticeship program. 

- " - s, ■ Contact directors of parl<s and recreational facilities, research 
institutes, plants and factories, and governmental agencies to 
determine if there are interested people willing to work with 
„ . gifted children. , 

3. Based on interests surveys, establish three or four mini-couries ' 
initially. As the chairperson and assistants become more experienced, 
: . ^ addltjooal eouries may be added. ' „ ' . _ - 



a. The standard fee paid for instructors holding a mastir's degrei - 
is $7.00 per hour. Whenever possible, appeal to qualified indh 
viduals to donate their time, thus mIoimJiing the cost to the 
child, end allowing funds to support the orpnliation. 

b, Hav© the instructor fill out a form stating his or her educational 
fc?ackground, quilifications, course outline and Qbjec^^^^ 
number of sessions^dumtion of .the cour^, time and day.at„_ 

the wpek, location * hufmber.of students who can be accommodated, 
ag^ or educational levels, and materials needed. 

Publ ic schools and univgraitles will frequently make space 
available for such programs. However a check should be made 
to determine if special Insurant Is necessary to cover any 
association risk. 

d. Have a parent volunteer aide to be a^m1lable for each course to 
supervise the students and to act as a liaison person between the 
instructor and the association. The aide should be on iht %mm 

r-r-^about I B minutes before tlhi^class starts and ab 



alter it finishes, or until all itudenti have been reieased to their 
■ parents. No child should be left without an adult chaperone, 
: e. Only children of members of the association should be all6wid to 
enroll. Of course, parents could pay membership dues as they 
enroll their child. 

f , S^t a /aglstration fee to cover the anticipatad cdst ot the course 
based on a minimum number to be anrplled Iri the class, 

^ Publicize the courses in advance by means of newsletters to parents, 
principals, and teachers servicing gifted and talented children, and 
schools where gifted and tali nted students attend. Articles in newipapers 
as well as posters In libraries and shopping Cf nters, may prove helpful, 

Some suggestions for po^ible mini-courses are: (also see Exhibits !l 
andllL) 

Crtstivt DrimatlB Film miking Wo@dWorklng ~ Chtmlitry 

Music Appreslstldn OeolDgy Typlhg Aersdynaml^ 

Foriign Languig^ Fhotpgriphy Prlntrf^klng Zoology 

Creative Danw^ Cereml^ Dibitf Fafntlhg 

A^jmal Bihavfor Fsychology MaiHcmatl^ SQulpture 

Nature Study ieolog^ AstronQmy Reekgtry 

Spifd Resdjng Human Sody , ArshMOlogy ilictronlci 

Try XQ offer at leait one course for each of the following age groups: 
pre-school, prinrary, intermediate, middle school, high schooi. 

. Be sure thSt^Wtontent In the course Is specifically designed to ^ 
challenge the giftid^and talantad student. It should allow the student 
to pursue the particular area In depth, 

The Mini-Courie Committee can perform a very valuable service to 
all students who ^rticipate and is an asset to the organization. 
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Newslattif Cammittet • , 

A newsletter is an excellent means of communicating with the ■ " 
mamberi to l^^eep them Informed of developmants in the area of gifted = 
and talented education. This could brlpg toHheir attention happenings 
. throughout the state and nation, research, and resources that would be • 
of mterast as well, as lo^l plans and activities. It helps members who do " 
not attend all meetings to maintain a continuing Interest. i ' 

ServlM Commlrae ; 

: An ac^l^ organization has many jobs to be done which ws may call ' 
-^^. "in-^^^ devalop tha Interest and - 

mvoivement of memberi. ■ ' 

Regular Jobs such as addrtiiing envelopes, typi * 
collating material, assisting In malUouts, using a mimeograph machine or 
makmg available offset printing are very \^luable to 
chapter and offer opportgnitles for numerous Interested people to partlcl* 
pate in the total effort.^ . ■ ' . ^ 

These jobs can be rr^luded in the Bulletin Committee responsibilities 
or kept separate. However, It is important to locate people who are able 
to assist In these areas and share responsibility. • 

PubllrAffairs Commlttii 

The f^lic Affairs Committee should have the response 
becoming knowledgeable about what the schools are doing or can do for 
gifted an^ talinted itudants within the lav\^ and policy and through the 
use of local;;ttate and federal funds, Members.ihould discuss the potmitiar " = 
develpprn§flt^of gifted and talented students with all officials Involved in 

V- ^^^*^ f^^9^'^"- They should Inform the members and CDmmuntty of their " 

. fmdfhgs.' 

. Publicity Commlttei 

The Publicity Committee would be responsible for developing a 
. positivejmage oif both the organisation and Its work, and the gifted and ^ 
talented students and their needs. 

• ^All of the news medja of the community, including major newspapers, 
neighborhood newspapers, radio and television are generally quite interested 
in the activltlas of a group with these goals and activities. , 

Announcements of regular mt^Ungs w»th topics to be discussed and 
activities of the organization should be well publicized. Additionally, general 
feature articles are well revived, / 

This committee needs especfaiiy dedicated workers. Community 
support is dependent on how much the word gets around regarding the needs - 
of these special children. 

Program Committee 

The Program Committee would be responsible for presentations or 
special events at meetings. These programs should be planned to develop the 
understanding of the members in all facets of the objactlves of your 
asiociation. They should recogniie the needs of the membership in under' 
^ standing the factors in home, schcSbl and com'munity which affect the lives 
of gifted and talented children and present reliable Information to meet ' ' 
these needs. 

The committee should consist of parents, educators and community 
leaders and 'be a cross-section of the organization. The committee should 
be aware of the relevant resources of the community, both people and material: 
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of gifted and talentad.studentt,t"y<?-i^^?-V.A^^ . ' 

0i:ff0'M0J^^^lNhQt parents can do to help children in their developmQnt. 
:;|vSSg^:J^^ gifted different from that in regular c|ass? 

S^^p 5. may programming ft>r the gifted and talented be accomplished. v 

" --.' * ' 6.^ . Explain Bloom's Taxonomy and Guilford's Structure of the Intellect. 
^iJ\Ay\lho is responsible for education of gffted and talented students? ^, . 

9. 'V; What programs in the state and nation are available for gifted and talented = 
: . . students? . ' 

; - '^^^V^^^ 5^9^^ '9WS and state and local administrative policies 

education for gifted and tqllented students? 7 

fiemurces 

^ Resources available for programs might include: ; ' . 

1. The local school board members, superinteQdent, supervisor of 
currlcylum, lupervisor bf specla} education* finance officer, or 
teachers who are particularlv adept 
r - . - 2* 7 Spokesman fro m nea rby unl versit f is> f rbrri't h§l r education department 
' spscial education testify center, or arts and iclenct dipartmenb' 

' 3. The State Coordinatorfor Gifted and Talenttd in the State Depanment 
t; of Education as a speaker or offering advice on resources, 

= 4/ Two or three memberi to read portions of stveral authoritlvt books 
or monpgrapHs on a pirticular subject area, such ^a^^ \ 
: above, report as'a panel on the thinking of those aiithori (not their own 
thinking), and then have open diicu^ion on the information. 
Rtiouret and Raieareh Commlttid ^ . 

The Resource and Research Com 
searching out resources which might Be available for gifted students and of 
coordinating all expertisfiTin the community that vvould be "on call" to assist^ ' 
, a gifted student or group of them= It is gratifying when you rtallie the number ■ 
; of people in a community who are willing to give these students a helping hand 
. when their. particular field of expertise is needed/ 

A ''Dasired Comrnunity ResQurces"^hecklist, <5ee Ik 
items of interest which would enrich the backgrQund of gifted students, A . 
chackiist (adapted to your community) could give the members an oppdrtunity 
to offer contacts to obtain servicei^Tdr these students. 

Sub-commlttae chairpersons with committees could be given responsibility*, 
for finding resources of various cat^oriiis to obtain maximum use of ''help 
power*' In the communityw^Addltionaily^ this would give members active roles 
In the organisation.^ ■ 

\ - Some resources could be utilized for mini-courses:: a series of regular 
- meetings with a group of Mudirits of a particular level. ^ 

Other resources could be made available to students (one or a few) who 
have a particular interest or*need of guidance or understanding in an area of 
knowledge which could be offered by a person in the community. The " \ 
,: Cbmnmttee chairperson or designated committee membfer could arr^ 

meeting of the student wlth the resou^ place mutual ly^^ 

i^^convenient to them* This service might also be made available ^on call to 
r| students through the counselors at school. , ^ , ^ * 

SGholirihii^ and Awirds CommittiQ 

= 1. This comrnittee should accumulate information regarding nationai, ^ 
, state, and local scholarships and opportunities offered to the 
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by/yniversitiGs, public agencies, private foundatioris flnd' - 
. prganilationsoThiy should n parents, studehti/and ^ 
schQol personnel at meetings and through btillatlns jrid 
, should serve as a, continuing resource for §uch {nformation* 
^ The knowledge of how, when, and where to apply for C ' 
V opportunities Is a major k^y for enabling a student to ' ' 
participate. 

This committee should encourage awards and recognition of 
gifted students when. special achievements are made. These 
studems nted'encburigtment lusf as do football and baskef^ 
ball players. , y- ; 

3. t '^TIiis commlttae should riiak^efWls to dev 

community and business support of awards, scholarships and 
opportunities. * 

Tile phone Co mm ittii ' > y 

The Telephone Committetcan bea vilipnk in communication, 
adding a personal touch to.eommunication vylfemesibers and being a 
grassroots link from the members to the BTO|fasto what the real needs 
/:and desires of the memberi are. W 

; Callers can eKplaln any special projects^ind solrcit helpers for . 
special needs. And, finally, because so much gbes on in our society, 
organ^iatloni are increasingly discpvering the heed for members to : 
be reminded of meetings. 
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